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The Cuneiform Name of the Second Adar 


PAUL HAUPT 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


N my ASKT;' which I published more than thirty years ago, 

I pointed out that the Sumerian name for Adar, the twelfth 
month of the Babylonian year, which is iti-Sekin-kut,? meant 
grain-harvest month, lit. month of the work of cutting the grain, 
which would be in Assyrian: arax Sipir nakési sa im? The 
Adar was the beginning of the grain-harvest in Babylonia, 
whereas the Elul is the time of the vintage.“ In my paper on 


Elul and Adar® I have shown that Elul stands for Je,” 


1 For the abbreviations see vol. 31 of this Journat, p. 115, n. 2. 

2 For the final ¢, not d, see ZDMG 64, 705, n. 1. 

3 See ASK'T 44, 12; 68,5; 204, No. 22; ef. ZDMG 64, 705, 1. 16; con- 
trast AW 190, n. 2 and F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und 
technischen Chronologie, vol. ii (Leipzig, 1911) p. 499. 

4 See Haupt, Micah (Chicago, 1919) p. 88, n. * (AJSL 26, 224). 

5 ZDMG 64, p. 704, 1.17. Contrast PSBA 34, 294; 35, 127. 

6 Dr. Rudolf Rizitka’s idea (ZA 27, 320) that ¢ and - were 
developed exclusively in Arabic (aus den Laryngalen ist erst im Sonder- 
leben der arabischen Sprache g and h geworden) is untenable; we have 
t and ia in Ethiopic, and - appears in Assyrian as &, whereas ¢ appears 
as nm. Lagarde’s ungliickliche und iibereilte Einfdlle are better than 
Dr. R&iziéka’s most fortunate and elaborate lucubrations. The theory 
combated by Dr. Riziéka was not invented by Lagarde; cf. Gesenius’ 
Thesaurus (1835) p. 976. My view with regard to & and = is shared 
by Brockelmann (VG 1, 125, 1, 8; 127, r, y and s; also 659) and 
all leading Semitic scholars. So far as I know, no one has adopted 
Dr. Raiziéka’s theory (cf. also Gesenius-Buhl'*, 549%, above). The 
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ingathering; the Heb. word mddy, gleaning is derived from the 
same stem. Elul was the month of Tabernacles, and Adar the 
month of Unleavened Bread. These feasts were originally 
celebrated at the autumnal and vernal equinoxes.’ 

The correct form of Adar is Addar = haddar, threshing- 
floor; avax Addari means literally threshing-floor month. The 
original meaning of ‘VIS (= ‘Wh is circle; the threshing-floor 
was a round open space, and the threshing was done by driving 
cattle around until a more or less complete detachment of the 
grain was effected (DB 1,50). In the Recollections of Mrs. 
John A. Logan, the widow of General Logan, published in 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine, New York, December 1912, it is 
stated that some sixty years ago, in the belt of country south 
of the Ohio and Missisippi Railroad, horses tramped out the 
grain on the smooth threshing yard. 

Addar is followed by the intercalary month known as the 
Second Adar, Heb. "32 WS (Aram. 8330 ‘TIR) or TW81. So 
far as I know, the name Veadar has never been explained; but 
it is evidently an expression like JAN) in the phrase JIN) JAS, 
a stone and a stone, i. e. divers weights. In Deut. 25 13 we read 
MIP) DVT JANI JAX JOD 79 AN NY, thow shalt not have 
in thy bag divers weights, a great and a small. Just as JAN 
means here another weight, so VIS) denotes another Adar. 
Similarly we find in Ps, 12 3: MAT a) 23, with a heart and 
a heart do they speak, i. e. with a double heart.’ 

Nor has the Sumerian name of the Second Adar been ex- 
plained. The First Adar is called in Sumerian: iti-e-kin-kut, 
grain-harvest month, and the name of the Second Adar is it- 
dir-ke-kin-kut. Now, what is the meaning of dir in this con- 
nection? Sumerian dir has a variety of meanings. It is rendered 
in Assyrian by ussuse, troubled, which corresponds to the Heb. 


wwy, Arab. Gs, to pain, give pain, trouble.” It is explained 


naive way in which Dr. Riziéka has used the LXX has been pointed 
out in ZAT 28, 220. Cf. also Kénig in WZKM 27, part 1. 

1 ZDMG 64, p. 705, 1, 21. 

8 ZDMG 64, p. 705, 1. 31; p. 714, n. 2. 

9 Cf. G-K, § 123, f; Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 65, 1. 13. 

10 See my note in BA 5, 601. 
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also by s@mu — Aram. NOMY, Arab. est (or pst) black; 
magra, unlucky; atru = uatru, abundant; eli, upon, or in aa- 
dition to; mali, full, &c, &c."' In the Sumerian name of the 
Second Adar dir evidently corresponds to the Assyrian atru = 
Aram. ‘YF, abundant, excessive, extraordinary, so that the 
Sumer. iti-dir-Xe-kin-kut means the extra grain-harvest month 
or the additional, supplementary, adscititious grain-harvest 
month. 

In ASKT 44, 13 I gave as the Assyrian names of the Second 
Adar arzu mind-bi $a Addari, or arxu Sa Addari, or arxu 
maxru sa Addari, or arxu magru sa Addari; the last variant 
according to Delitzsch,” the last but one according to 
Pinches (v R 29, 13"). In ASKT 64, 13 I adopted Pinches’ 
reading; Delitzsch’s magru was incorrect; the Assyrian equi- 
valent of Sumer. dir is not magri, but magri, fem. magritu, 
from gari, igri, to attack, to be hostile; cf. gari, or girt, 
adversary, enemy.’ In Aramaic we have “NS, to assail; 
Syr. +-ah1, to strive, contend. In Arabic, As 3! J Sy 
means to befall, to happen to; but the original meaning is to 
run; sit Sy> Unyil Sy> Arab. Ac Sy> corresponds 
to our phrase to run against or to run into. This may mean 
to collide with or to result adversely or unfavorably for. Assyr. 
magritu is a synonym of nullatu or, rather, 14 ulldtu,” adversity. 
Assyr. gartt, to attack, Aram. “1308, is equivalent to our to 
run at a person. The semasiological development is similar in 
Arab. WsLe, which means in the first form to pour out; in the 
third, to attack, and in the fourth, to befall. The nouns Fa) 
and kw (plur. wes) mean accident, misfortune. This is 


11 See ASKT 16, 239-244; Meissner, Seltene assyr. Ideogramme (Leipzig, 
1910) Nos. 2406-2446. 

12 See AL2, 70; cf. AL3, 93; contrast AL‘, 115; AL‘, 113. 

13 Delitzsch (HW 204"; cf. 392%) does not give magri, magritu 
under garit; he seems to derive it from a stem 139. In AW 25, 1.5 
he referred for magri to m3, but AW 192, n. 11 he withdrew this ety- 
mology. 

14 In Assyrian we have gard@ru in this meaning; cf. n, 23 to my paper 
on Selah in The Expository Times, May, 1911. 

15 See ZDMG 65, 563, 1. 14. 

10* 
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also the meaning of Assyr. maxru or, rather, mixru, which 
means originally what confronts you, what you have to face, 
what you are up against. Heb. PP has the same meaning, 
and in Assyrian we have uqarri, he attacked, in connection 
with wsiqg = (g443,'° he hemmed in, and the noun gfrw (for 
quriu) ill luck, adversity.” 

Mizxru, adversity, calamity, is found in |. 103 of the Flood 
Tablet, illik Ninip mixra (or mixré) usardi, which has never 
been correctly understood. Geo. Smith rendered in his As- 
syrian Discoveries (1876): Ninip went in front, and cast down. 
Jensen translated in his Kosmologie (1890): lieS Sturm (Wucht) 
hinterdreinfolgen ;** in KB 6, 236 (cf. 496): lft einen Angriff 
(auf das Schiff’) folgen. Winckler, Keilinschriftliches Text- 
buch (1909) p. 84, 1. 43: lie® er (Adad) einen Wasserguf her- 
unter strémen; so, too, Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des Alten 
Orients (1906) p. 230; Ungnad in Gressmann, Altorientalische 
Texte und Bilder zum AT (1909) 1,53, and in Ungnad & 
Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch-Epos (1911) p. 56: ldéft den 
Widerstand (?) einherziehn; Bezold in Lietzmann’s Kleine 
Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen, part 7 (1911) p. 20, 1. 43: 
liipt die Gegenstrémung fliefen; but it means he pours out 
calamity, lit. he causes adversity to flow.” I have explained 
the line in this way for the past twenty years; in my translation 
of the Flood Tablet, which I prepared for Schrader’s KAT, 
and which was set up in 1895,” I rendered: geht Unheil ver- 
breitend with the note Eigentlich was zuwider ist, was einen 
trifft. 

Delitzsch (HW 404°) renders: es kommt Ninib, lieB die 
Wehre sich ergiefen,” and (HW 403°) arxu mixru $a Addari 


16 Cf. Haupt, Nahum (Baltimore, 1907) p. 32, 1.6 (JBL 26, 32). 

17 Delitzsch (HW 352”) gives “pas ™>. 

18 So, too, Zimmern in Gunkel’s Schipfung und Chaos (1895) p. 425; 
Rogers, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1908) p. 202 
translated: Ninib advances, the storm he makes descend. 

19 Cf. Syr. wyit, to shed forth; Arab. .$>)\—biwl, also AVI shel 


20 Cf, JAOS 32, 4, 1. 4. 
2 Jeremias, Izdubar-Nimrod (1891) rendered: tiberschwemmte die 
Ufer. I translated, 32 years ago, in my translation (set up in 1881) in 
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is explained by him as the counterpart of the Adar, the corres- 
ponding Adar month. He repeats this explanation in the new 
(fifth) edition of his Assyr. Lesestiicke (1912) p. 168, 1.11. But 
both mixru and magrit mean adversity: Assyr. mixru means 
originally what you have to face, and magri signifies what you 
run against. Consequently the Second Adar was called in 
Assyrian the adverse or unlucky month of Adar. 

In a solar year with 12 months of 30 days it is necessary to 
add at the end 5 intercalary days, the so-called epagomenal 
days (ai éraydpevar ypépar).” In Persia these five days are known 
as Farvardigdan, and are observed as All Souls’ Days, just 
as in German ¢Protestant churches the last Sunday of the 
ecclesiastical year is observed as All Souls’ Day. Similarly the 
Fast of Esther, observed on the 13 of Adar, prior to the two 
days of feasting on the 14" and 15™ of Adar, i. e. the ancient 
Babylonian and Persian New Year’s festival, was originally an 
All Souls’ Day.” 

The variants of the Babylonian duplicate (S.P. ii) to the 
tablet with the names of the months (ASKT 64) were com- 
municated to me by Pinches in 1880. I did not see the tablet; 
therefore I cannot vouch for the correctness of the reading 
arxu $a Addari, without anything between arxu and Sa, in the 
fourth column of 8. P. ii. This reading seems to me now very 
doubtful. Nor does Pinches’ reading mina-bi in the first 
column of 8. P. ii seem to be correct, although it is repeated 
by Delitzsch in the last three editions of his Assyrische Lese- 
stiicke. Sumer. mind-bi means doubled, Assyr. Sunni. We find 
it in the names of a number of cuneiform signs which represent 
reduplications of certain characters. For instance, the single 
corner-wedge, which was originally a black disk™* and which is 
KAT?2, 62, 46 (cf. 504): lie® unaufhiriich die Kandle iiberstrimen; ct. 
Haupt, Der keilinschriftliche Sintflutbericht (Leipzig, 1881) p. 14. 

22 Cf. H. Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, second series, 
p. 182; KAT, 329, 516, n.2; I. Benzinger, Hebr. Archéologie (Tiibingen, 
1907) p. 167; p. 395, n. 1. 

23 See Haupt, Purim, p. 21, 1.11. 

2% See Geo. A. Barton, Babylonian Writing (Leipzig, 1913) 1, No. 365. 
This black disk represents originally a pit or hole, Assyr. baru — Heb. 
sia, According to Barton (op. cif. part 2) this disk represents four 
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used as the sign for X, is called giguri; the double corner- 
wedge, the sign for XX, has the name gigurti-mindbi, double 
gigurtt, while the triple corner-wedge, the sign for XXX, is 
termed gigurt-esseku, triple gigurtt.” 

Adar might be called a double month,” but the Second Adar 
is not a double month. It seems that Pinches’ reading II-BI 
is a mistake for Il-w. Strassmaier read Il-w.” This would 
be arxu Santi $a Addari or arau arkti Sa Addari.* The name 
arxu $a Addari, as given ky Pinches, is probably as incorrect 
as the commonly accepted reading arxw MINA-BI Sa Addai. 
According to Strassmaier, it would seem that the correct 
reading of this variant was not arvu sa Addari, but arkdt sa 
Addari, which would mean After-Adar (German Nachadar). 
Schrader (KAT"’, 248) regarded makrwu as a transposition of 
marku, from araéku = uaraku, to be behind, whereas Norris 
combined makru with Heb. PO (cf. KAT?, 381, n. *). Both 
explanations are untenable, but there is a grain of truth in them. 

Accordingly we have five cuneiform names for the Second 
Adar: (1) the Sumerian iti-e-kin-kut, the extra grain-harvest 
month;—(2) Assyr. arvu Sant (or arkii) 8a Addari, the second 
month of Adar;—(3) arxu mixru sa Addari, the adverse month 


originally separate signs, viz. (1) the disk of the sun—(2) the crescent 
moon—(3) the mouth of a well—(4) a complete circuit of what could be 
counted on the fingers (X). 

2 Of. the Schrifttafel of AL5, Nos. 94, 122, 136, 149, 181, 277. 

26 Cf. oN Iw, Rosh ha-shana@h, 19°. 

27 See his Alphabetisches Verzeichnis (Leipzig, 1886) No. 4999. In 
AW 191, n. 6 Delitzsch stated that Strassmaier’s readings were 
evidently wrong. 

28 For arkti (HW 242”) see e. g. Strassmaier, Cyrus, Nos. 148, 149, 
151, 219, 242, 364; cf. BA 3, 410, 1, 18; 435, 1.8; 436, 1.8, The First Adar 
(Heb. Pwxn 8, Aram. AXOIP Ws) is called simply Addaru or Addaru 
maart; see AW 190, 1.11; Strassmaier, Camb. p. 1, 1.8; BA 3, 416, 
1, 25. The common ideogram for arki@t is rair-u; cf. e. g. v R 37, 58; 
Peiser, Babyl.Vertrige (Berlin, 1890) p. 200, No. exxxviii, 1.17; Strass- 
maier, Nab. No, 688. The common ideogram for s@né would be m-Kaw; 
cf. Peiser, op. cit. p. 34, 1. 21; Strassmaier, Nab. 436, 438, 439; Cyr. 
54-60; Camb. 177-183, 226, 422. We can hardly suppose that the character 
which Pinches read bi, and Strassmaier u, is really kan (AL5, 15, 
No, 107). Cf. also Meissner, Altbabyl. Privatrecht (Leipzig, 1893) p. 109, 
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of Adar;—(4) arxu magri %a Addari, the unlucky month of 
Adar;—(5) arkdat sa Addari, the After-Adar. 

Assyr. mixru in the third name is not a substantive, but an 
intransitive adjective maziru, just as we have in Arabic, nimr, 
panther, for namir; or ni‘ma and bi'sa for na‘ima, baisa; and 
Assyr. civru, small, for ¢axiru.” 

The unlucky intercalary month of the Second Adar was the 
thirteenth month, corresponding to the thirteenth sign of the 
zodiac, the raven;* therefore the number thirteen is unlucky. 

29 See WdG 1, 97; Delitzsch, AG%, p.171; Barth, Nomina (Leipzig, 
1869) p. 115. 


30 Cf. Benzinger, Hebr. Arch. p. 167; A. Jeremias, Das AT im 
Lichte des Alten Orients (Leipzig, 1906) p. 11, n. 2; p. 61, 13. 
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The Babylonian Name of Palestine 


FREDERICK A. VANDERBURGH 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


ib the Babylonian bilingual lists of countries there occur 
four equations,! the second member of which, in each case, 
reads, ™** A-mur-ri-e, a phrase variously rendered as “western 
land,” “land of the Amorites,” “land of the Canaanites,” “Syria,” 
“Phoenicia,” and “Palestine.” 
The first equation reads as follows: 
kur mar-tu-ki = ™* a-mur-ri-e. 

Here mar-tu contains the idea of “sunset,” while tw is a 
common ideogram for erébu “enter,”? which, either with or 
without sam%i,? means “the setting sun.” The element mar 
usually equals Sakaénu “make.”4 It seems, however, in this 
connection, to have an abstract force, like 3a (= gar).5 Mar-tu 
therefore = “setting” and is a natural term for “western land.” 
Kur mar-tu then means “land of the setting sun,” an express- 
ion which is much used in the writings of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians to designate “the western land” which they 
called in their Semitic speech ™* Amurré. 

The second equation reads: 

kur ti-id-nu-um-ki = ™* a-mur-ri-e. 

The Sumerian side of this equation is certainly not ideo- 
graphic, but purely syllabic. Tidiu (= Gudea Statue B vi 13:° 
ti-da-num “Palestine”) is an Egyptian name, for we know that 
the Egyptians called the highlands of Syria Tinu,7 which became 


1 IT R 50 iii/iv 57-59 and II R 48 12, 

2 Br. 1072. 3 II R 39 15 e. 4 Br. 5820. 
5 Prince, Materials, s. v. gar, and p. XVII. 

6 Découv. en Chaldée, Vol. 2 p. x. 

7 W. Max Miiller, Asien u. Europa, 145. 
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in Semitic speech Tidnu;$ i.e. tinw equals tinnw and then 
tidnu.® Hence its appearance in our equation. 

The third equation reads: 

kur gir-gir = ™* a-mur-ri-e. 

According to 8°73, the combination gir-gir has the value 
tidnu, the same as in the second equation. We know that gir 
is an ideogram for the human foot, which was considered a 
symbol of power. Note that gir-gir = gaséru “be strong.” 11 
Why the Babylonians took this double sign as a representation 
of the land of the west called Tidnu can only be conjectured. 
There must have been something about the land represented 
that suggested the use of this double symbol, which occurs, 
however, so far as [ know, only in syllabaries and lists of 
countries. It might possibly refer to the mountainous character 
of Palestine; 7. ¢., a mountainous land = a strong land = gir-gir. 

The fourth equation reads: 

(t-id-nu) gir-gir = a-mur-ru-u. 

This is really an explanation of the chief factors of the 
preceding equation, namely, that gir-gir, called tidnu, equals 
amurrt. It is only incidental that the second gir is written 
with the upper and lower wedges coming to an angle. According 
to Briinnow,'!? the two ends of the second gir are reversed, so 
that the two girs stand, not as one foot following another, but 
as two feet, the toes of the one facing the toes of the other. 
The second gir, in my opinion, is simply by accident defectively 
written. 

We come now to the second member of the four equations, 
viz., ™* a-mur-ri-e. The second syllable of the word, happening 
to have the value jar as well as mur, amurré was at first 
read aharré, as if related to the Hebrew 8. Readings from 
the Old Testament like jnSA oF “the western sea,” seemed 
to justify this first conclusion.!3 The form aharré, however, 
has been proved to be incorrect, as the following collocation 
will show. A study of the El-Amarna tablets, where the word 
is found written in three ways, a-mu-ri, a-mu-ur-ra, and a-mur-ri, 

8 ZA, 10 54. 9 Erman, Egypt. Gr., 19. 

10 ALS 54. " HWB 206. 

12 Br, 9220 and 9221. 13 Deut. 1124 and 342, 
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forces us to the decision that the pronunciation was always 
amurré. An instance of the spelling a-mu-ri occurs in tablet 21 
of the El-Amarna tablets of the British Museum, while a-mu- 
ur-ri may be found in Old Babylonian contracts,!4 as well 
as in the El-Amarna tablets. Hommel considered the word 
identical with the Old Testament “8,15 and even derived 
mar-tu from the unused fem. N68, a doubtful theory. The 
Aramaic form of the word, an example of which Professor 
Prince gives from the business dockets of Darius IT.,16 is also 
seen in a passage from the Talmud,'? where the transcription 
of the Babylonian word appears as 8")8, which must be pro- 
nounced awurriya. In New Babylonian m= w, which is 
another proof that the word is amurré, (m = }). 

Amurré is no doubt the same as the amor of the Egyptians, 
whose use of the word throws some light on the antiquity of 
the people and the location of their territory. Egyptian records 
tell us that a Pharaoh of the nineteenth dynasty “plundered 
the land of Kade and the land of A-ma-r,’ and also mention 
the “river of the land of A-ma(u-ra),” namely the Orontes. 
They speak also of the “precious timber” of the “A-mau-ira” 
which was cut, evidently referring to the cedars of Lebanon.'$ 
The Amor of the Egyptians is no doubt, the same as the Amurré 
of the Babylonians and apparently reached to Kadesh, situated 
on the banks of the Orontes, mentioned in the account of the 
deeds of Rameses II. See the portrait on the walls of the 
Ramesséum at Thebes. 

The Scriptures give quite a clear presentation of the location 
of the Amorites, whom the Hebrews dispossessed. While there 
may be a doubt as to whether the word jy3> is from y33 “bow 
down” (hence “low”) and Amorite from 188 “high,” yet these 
ideas “low” and “high” seem to appear in the early uses of 
the two words: “the Canaanite dwelt by the sea and the 
Amorite in the hill country.”19 In the period of the Exodus, 


14 Meissner, Beit. z. alibab. Privatrecht, 42. 

18 PSBA, XVIII 18. 16 Prince, Materials, 233. 
17 Delitzsch, Assyrische Studien, 139. 

18 Asien u. Europa, 217, 218 and 228, 

19 Num, 13 29, 
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Moses contended with the two kings of the Amorites on the 
east of the Jordan, and Joshua with the twelve Amorite kings 
on the west. In later times, we find the land of the Amorites 
referred to by both the Elohistic and the Yahwistic writers 
as the country to be occupied by the Hebrews, namely, the 
whole of Palestine, both on the east and the west of the Jordan. 
This goes a long way towards explaining the generic use of 
Amurré in Assyro-Babylonian to denote the whole of the 
westland. 

We find Amurré, or its equivalent Martu, mentioned very 
early in the Babylonian inscriptions, and often by the Assyrians. 
Sargon, king of Akkad, is believed to have gone at least as 
far as the Lebanon. The Omen tablets relate that Sargon 
went into Martu and smote the land and became the conqueror 
of the four regions.”” Besides numerous sentences in the Omens 
descriptive of this king’s journeys in the west, Thureau-Dangin 
gives a little tablet according to which “Sargon subdued the 
Amorite (mar-tu-am).”?! Gudea, patesi of Lagash, also visited 
the land of the Amorites: “from Kasalla,?? a land of the 
Amorites (mar-tu) great blocks of stone he brought out, and 
made a statue which he erected in the court of E-nana. From 
Tidanu, a land of the Amorites, marble in pieces he brought.” 23 
Nebuchadnezzar I., in mentioning his conquests, says that 
“he conquered the land of the Amurré.”24— When we come 
to the Assyrian kings, particularly Sargon IJ.25 and A8ur- 

20 XXX ame Sarru-ukin 8a a-na ™4t Mar-tu-ki illi-ku-ma ™at Mar-tu 
i-ni-ru kibrat irbiti kat-su ikSu-ud; IV R 34 oby. 5 and 6. 

21 Sanat Sar-ga-ni-sar-alim Amurra(mar-tu)-am in ba-sa-ar ikéud. 
Réc. de tablettes chald., 85 and 124 (pl. 57) rev. col. i. 

22 Kasalla, elsewhere Ka-sal(NI)-la 1V R 34 obv. 31, and Ka-sal(NI)- 
lu-ki IV R Obv. 22, is evidently a country and is probably a narrower 
term than Mar-tu. 

23 Ka-sal-la har-say Mar-tu-ta dag-na gal im-ta-é na-ri-a-3i mu-dim 
kaskal é-nana-ka mu-na-ni-du. Ti-da-num har-sag Mar-tu-ta 3ir-gal 
lagab-bi-a mi-ni-tum. Découv. en Chaldée, Vol. 2 p. x. 

24 Sa dan-na ™at Lul-lu-bi-i u-sam-ki-tu i-na kakké ka-3id mot A-mur- 
ri-e §a-li-lu ka3-8i-i; Nebuchadnezzar, Inscript. V R 55 9-10. 

25 48-tyu mat Ra-a-3i mi-sir met E-lam-ti amet Pu-ku-du eel Da-mu-nu 
Diir-kwri-gal-zi_ ra-pi-ku mad-bar kali-8u a-di na-hal mot Mu-us-ri mat 
A-mur-ri-e rapad-tum ™4t Hat-ti a-na si-hir-ti-8a i-be-lu; Sargon, Cylinder, 
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banipal,26 we find numerous references to the Amurré. The 
Old-Babylonian kings and the writers of the El-Amarna letters 
had applied the term to the territory that the Egyptians called 
Amor, that is, to Northern Palestine, which begins at the banks 
of the Orontes as one approaches from the east. The Assyrians, 
however, because they found the northern limit had been crowded 
to the south by the pressure of the Hittites, with whom they 
had almost always to deal in their western incursions, made 
the term cover Southern Palestine which, of course, included 
Israel and Judah. It seems probable then that the Amorites 
were of sufficient importance to impress their nationality upon - 
the Assyro-Babylonian writers who therefore used the tribal 
name Amurré as a designation of the whole of Palestine. 


I R 36 12-13. T8-tu mat Ta-at-na-na sa kabal tam-tin Sa-lam 8am-3i a-di 
pa-at mat Mu-su-ri u mat Mu-us-ki mat Amurré rapas-tum mat Hat-ti a-na 
si-hir-ti-3a nap-ha-ar Gu-ti-um mat Ma-da-ai ru-ku-u-ti; Sargon, General 
Inscript., lines 16-17. Journ. Asiat. 1863. 

26 U gu-u™ Am-mu-la-di sar at Ki-id-ri it-ba-am-ma a-na mit-lu-us-si 
Sarrani mat Amurré Sa Asur i [star u ilani rabiti u-8ad-gi-lu pa-nu- 
u-a; Agurbanipal, Rassam Prism, V R 8 15-18. 





PRINCE: IOHABOD 


Ichabod 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE expression NA3'8 occurs twice in the OT.; viz., in 18. 

421 and 143, in each case of the son of Phinehas. The 
explanation is given in 18. 4 22 that the name was used, because 
Sew" TID 753 ‘the glory had departed from Israel.’ Some 
scholars, therefore, regard "8 in NIS‘N8 as privative = ‘without 
glory’; 7. ¢., as an abbreviation of }8 (thus Jensen, Zéschr. fiir 
Volkerpsychologie, xviii., p. 421), but "8 can be equally well 
construed as ‘woe, alas’ (NIN ‘woe for the glory’), as in 
Eccles. 10 16 TON; 410 ON. 

The similar "8 in the proper name SoMN was probably also 
an exclamation. The element 53% here is unclear, nor does 
Pritorius (ZDMG, Ixxv., pp. 794-795) give any satisfactory 
explanation of it. In Assyrian zabdlu means ‘bring, carry,’ 
and has as a synonym nasa ‘lift up.’ The stem zabdlu seems 
to be connected with the idea ‘tribute’ (i. ¢., ‘a bringing’), as 
we find zabil dupxikki, zabil kudurri ‘tribute-bringer, tax-payer.’ 
Note also the expression ina zabal ramédnisu, probably ‘as his 
own tribute,” and also ZA-BA-LAM = midirlu ‘taxes,’ iv, 20, 
No. 1, 21. The element 52 appears also in the Pheenician 
names: barbys, borne and, of course, in par, all which may 
contain the same idea of ‘bringing, giving’ and hence ‘value, 
treasure. The name SoM, therefore, may mean ‘woe, alas for 
treasure,’' and hence be similar in construction to NIN. 

The rendering ‘woe the glory’ for NI3'8 is apparently con- 
firmed by the use in the Sumerian hymns of the woe-term a-lig, 
which appears in most passages as an apparent parallel to 


1 It is possible that 52 may indicate a god-name: the treasure, 
precious one(?). 
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TINS. A-lig is seen, especially in Tammuz hymns, in the 
following constructions: 


CT. xv, 20,4: a-lig lig Da-mu-(mu) 
woe the mighty one, mighty one, my Tammuz 
5. a-lig dumu u-mu-un Mu-zi-(da) 
woe the mighty one, lord Muzida 
. a-lig dimmer  silim? (KA-DI)_ i-de za 
woe the mighty oae, god of splendor, eye of .... 
. a-lig dimmer lamga u-mu-un — s(a-par) 
woe the mighty one, god, artificer, lord (of the net) 
. a-lig li-bi-ir? — u-mu-un (0... ») 
woe the mighty one, overseer, lord of ...... 
. a-lig mu-lu— sir* (BU) an-na-(mu) 
woe the mighty one, my heavenly light. 


The same use of a-lig occurs in IV. 27 No. 4,3: Mu-ul-lil- 
la-ra a-lig ‘for Bel, woe the mighty one.’ 

The entire question hinges on the exact meaning in this 
connection of a-lig, which appears in the word-lists with the 
following equivalents, easily classifiable into three distinct 
meaning-groups: 

A. a-lig = xi-i-lu, Meissner, 883: ‘power.’ Here a is plainly 
abstract in force (cf. Prince, Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, 
p- xvii, for full discussion) and lig ‘power, a common meaning; 
ef. Br. 6193f: = dandnu, dannu, eméqu, idlu, izzu. 

B. a-lig = i-nu, Br. 11537 (cf. Meissner, 8880: i-nu? sa mé 
‘spring of water’). 

a-lig (Sum. val. e-la) = mi-lum, Br: 11538: ‘flood.’ 

a-lig = nambau, Meissner, 8886: ‘water-spring.’ 

a-lig = si-il-lu, Meissner, 8888: ‘pudendum feminae’ (cf. Prince, 
Amer. Journ. Philol. xv., p. 112) from the idea ‘water-spring, 
well,’ as in Heb. IS2. Note Haupt’s interpretation of Eccles. 
121: PRN AS Vt. 

a-lig = ta-ti-ik-tum from nataku ‘pour out,’ connected also 
with the water-idea. 


2 KA-DI with pronunciation si-lim = tagriatu ‘splendor,’ Br. 746. 
3 Li-bi-ir = ndgiru ‘overseer,’ Br. 1133. 
§ sir (BU) = nfiru ‘light,’ Br..7530; nap@xu ‘shine,’ Br, 7527. 
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In all the above equations, a = ‘water’ + lig ‘strong’; in 
connection with water probably ‘copious.’ 

It is evident that neither of the above groups assist in the 
interpretation of the a-lig of the Tammuz hymns. Here it 
should be noted, however, that wa ‘oh, woe’ is a common 
meaning for a; cf. Meissner, 8694, quoting extensively from the 
Reisner texts, so that a-lig in the context of the Tammuz hymns, 
where it is clearly an exclamation of distress, can only mean 
‘oh, woe’ = wa + ‘power’ or ‘powerful’=lig. Such an ex- 
pression at once suggests NI3‘8 ‘O the glory’ which seems to 
be a parallel exclamation applied as a proper name. It should 
be observed that Heb. N35 is adjectival ‘powerful,’ Ezek. 23 41, 
as well as substantival passim. The rendering of a-lig by ‘O 
the powerful one’; ‘woe the glory’ or ‘glorious one’ in the 
Tammuz passages cited above is peculiarly appropriate to the 
situation, as the singer is lamenting the death of the life-giv- 
ing sun during the winter months. We may classify then as 
Group C: 

a-lig = wa + dannu ‘O the mighty one,’ CT. xv. 20, 4 ff; 
24-25 (see below). 

a-lig = il-lum, Br. 11539: ‘weak’ from aldlu ; cf. ullu, Meissner, 
8881 = al-lu. 

a-lig = ni-i-lu ‘rest,’ from na’dlu, Meissner, 8864. 

a-lig = Sexru, V. 22,36 from STW ‘be in difficulties’; cf. 
also Saxrrartu ‘need.’ 

The meanings ‘weak, rest, be in straits’ are to be regarded 
as secondary developments of a-lig = ua + dannu, a common 
phenomenon in Sumerian (cf. Prince, Materials, pp. viii-ix). 

The only passage which might appear to militate against the 
comparison of a-lig with NAS is CT, xv, 20, 

24. ne-sit Se8-zu mulu er-ri ba-an-tu-tu 

unto this thy brother, the man of weeping, wilt thou enter? 
25. ne-Siu =Dumu-zi mulu a-lig ba-an-tu-tu 
To this one Tammuz, the man of a-lig, wilt thou enter? 

In this couplet, a-lig is plainly a substantival parallel to 
er(A-SI)-ri in the preceding line. Langdon (Psalms, p. 30, 
note 4) even explained this a-lig as a-ri(b), a supposed philo- 
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logical equivalent of ev-ri. On p. 272, op. cit., however, he 
rightly saw the improbability of this comparison. The reading 
lig® = ‘power, powerful’ for KAL seems assured by the frequent 
-ga-suffix following the KA L-sign (cf. especially Prince, Materials, 
223-294). 

A-lig, as shown above, is usually an exclamation, but it is 
used in CT. xv. 20,25 as a substantive. Similar uses of ex- 
clamations as nouns, however, are not uncommon in the cunei- 
form literature, as, for example, HT’. 122, 13: béltwm ina zurub 
libbi simme; zarbis addiki axulapia, ‘O lady, hearken to the 
trouble of my heart; bitterly I present to thee my “how long’;” 
HT. 115, rev. 12: ina wa u @ Sunwrat (kabitti) ‘with Ah and 
Oh my soul is sighing.’ 

The use of the exclamation a-lig, therefore, as a noun, in no 
way prevents our comparing its composition and usual con- 
struction with the Heb. N38, of which it appears to be a 
satisfactory prototype. 


5 Zimmern, Tammuzhymnen, p. 230, reads A-DAN; cf. also Vander- 
burgh, AJSL., xxvii, pp. 86-87. 
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The Hyksos at Heliopolis 


M. G. KYLE 
XENIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HE actual beginning of the work of excavation at Heliopolis 

- by Professor William Flinders Petrie, February 26, 1912, 
was an event in Egyptian exploration whose full significance 
can hardly yet be appreciated, while the outcome may be dis- 
appointing. Archaeologists are constantly reminded by their 
experience that it is the unexpected that happens, and they 
have occasion to cultivate the stoicism of the Spanish proverb, 
“Blessed are they that expect nothing, for they shall not be 
disappointed.” 

Not much is definitely known concerning the ancient city 
of On, Egyptian Annu, but the glorious reputation of that 
ancient capital and religious center spreads its glamour over 
the early history of dynastic Egypt and also glows like an 
aurora on the horizon of patriarchal history. The general 
statement of the inauguration of the work of exploration at 
Heliopolis is being published by Professor Petrie in the annual 
volume of the British School in Egypt. It is not intended to 
give in this paper a full account of that work, mainly this 
first season a work of survey and of trial trenches, but to give, 
out of the closest observation of the excavations while in pro- 
gress day by day, some account and some discussion of what 
appear to be remains of the Shepherd Kings, the Hyksos, at 
Heliopolis. 

We are informed by Manetho as quoted by Josephus (Against 
Ap. i, 14) that the Hyksos under their first king Salatis made 
the city of Avaris “very strong by the walls he built about it,” 
and that they “built a wall around all this place, which was 
a large and strong wall.” Until within a few years it was not 
possible to do more than speculate concerning the character 

ll 
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of that stronghold with its fortifications large enough for a 
great army, the imagination, meanwhile, being all the time 
haunted by the familiar idea of a fortified camp furnished us 
by the Romans, manifestly a worthless idea for this case. In 
the year 1906 came the uncovering of the ruins at Tell el- 
Yehudiyeh by Professor Petrie. Among its surprises was a 
wall of mud brick enclosing a large area. The wall was about 
40 meters wide, but with sloping instead of perpendicular sides. 
The enclosure was in the form of a truncated oval or paral- 
lelogram with rounded corners, and measured about 350 meters 
in its shortest diameter. There was no gateway, but, instead, 
a sloping causeway led over the wall. The stratum of debris 
to which this wall belonged yielded a large number of scarabs 
of the Hyksos period and very few of any other time. The 
character of the wall prepared for defense by “bow people,” 
such as the Hyksos probably were, the suitability of this wall 
for a fortified camp or great stronghold, the probable location 
of Avaris, and the more positive evidence of the Hyksos scarabs 
of this stratum of debris, led Professor Petrie to regard the 
fortress as an early stronghold of the Hyksos, either the one 
at Avaris or another similar one of about the same period. 
Now this Tell el-Yehudiyeh lies about four miles north of the 
site of Heliopolis. Its ancient Egyptian name was Hres and 
_.it was closely related to the religious institutions at the great 
capital. The history of the conquest of the delta by the Hyksos 
is not known, nor is it sure that they ever gained possession 
of the capital at Heliopolis, but considering their long reign 
and their practical suzerainty over lower Egypt the occupation 
of the capital is most probable, indeed, practically certain. If 
Joseph was prime minister under one of the Hyksos kings, as 
asserted by Syncellus, it seems certain that the Hyksos then 
had control of the capital. Joseph was given as a wife the 
daughter of the Priest of On, which implies that the religious 
establishment at On was in good measure subservient to the 
king. 

In view of all these facts, the conditions found at Heliopolis 
during the past season of work are most interesting and sug- 
gestive, Schiaparelli who conducted a limited work of excavation 
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at Heliopolis a few years ago, the full report of which was 
never published, announced that he had discovered near the 
obelisk a great wall about 40 meters wide and pierced by 
mysterious tunnels. Professor Petrie, after considerable preli- 
minary survey work, set the workmen to cut a transverse section 
through this wall reported by Schiaparelli. The wall was imme- 
diately found and proved to be 40 meters wide at this point. 
The “tunnels” upon thorough investigation were found to 
be streaks of sand in a central core of the wall which had 
been thrown up by the builders to lessen the brick work. About 
this core the brick-work was erected. The core consisted for 
the most part of mud, but here and there sand had been 
dumped in. In a cutting of the wall these deposits of sand had 
the appearance of tunnels which had been filled up with sand. 
The completion of the transverse section made their real 
character at once apparent. The wall was shown to have 
sloping sides with a perpendicular height of about three meters. 
Another section of the wall was made on the axis of the 
temple area to find the place where the gateway of Egyptian 
temples was uniformly placed, but the wall was found to be 
continuous. A public road passing at this point prevented an 
examination in front of the wall for an inclined approach that 
may have passed over the wall. The course of the wall to the 
right and the left was easily traced upon the surface and was 
in the form of a truncated oval or parallelogram with rounded 
corners, having a width in its shortest diameter of 350 meters. 
It is not yet possible to determine the long diameter. Not 
many antiquities of any kind have yet appeared, but even in 
the small extent to which excavations have been carried this 
year some Hyksos pottery has been found in connection with 
the wall. 

Thus we have at Heliopolis a remarkable repetition of the 
conditions found at Tell el-Yehudiyeh: a wall with sloping 
sides for defense with the bow in both places, an inclined 
causeway over the wall at Tell el-Yehudiyeh instead of a 
gateway and the absence of any gateway at Heliopolis at the 
point where the gateway is to be expected at the entrance of 
the temple area. The dimensions and shape of the wall agree 

11* 
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also, it being 40 meters wide and in the form of a truncated 
oval whose short diameter is 350 meters. Add to this the Hyksos 
remains in the similar strata. The concurrence of all these 
evidences raises a strong presumption that we have here at 
Heliopolis the same kind of fortification as at Tell el- Yehudiyeh, 
erected for the same purpose and by the same people. And 
this doubling of the evidence at these two places is a decided 
step forward in the positive identification of the builders of 
these strange foreign defences in Egypt with the great Hyksos 
invaders. It would be natural, surely, that foreign invaders 
having entered the land and made a fortified camp at Hres 
should repeat this method of defense at some other points at 
least, before they finally, if ever, gave up their character as 
bow-people, and adopted the Egyptian method of defense. If 
Tell el-Yehudiyeh be Avaris or a similar fortification, what 
is more to be expected than that when the Hyksos became 
masters of the capital four miles away they would fortify the 
seat of government there, including the stone temples, in the 
same manner as they had fortified at Avaris? Moreover the 
negative argument is of value here. Who else than the Hyksos 
were ever of sufficient importance and power in ancient Egypt 
to erect such foreign defenses and especially at the great capital 
of Heliopolis? Altogether it seems most likely that a new chapter 
has been added to the history of the patriarchal times and 
that further excavations will admit us to the place of the seat 
of the Hyksos government in the days of Joseph. 
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Studies in the Diction of the Psalter 


Second Article 


WALDO 8S. PRATT 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


UCH statistical inductions as are attempted in these Studies 

have validity and value only when derived from considerable 
masses of data. When drawn from too small an area, they may 
be inconclusive or misleading; but if the number of items re- 
garded is somewhat large, the method may be expected to yield 
something substantial. It is clear, however, that the results also 
depend upon how the materials for analysis are selected, since 
a casual heap of unrelated data may be examined without any 
useful result whatever. 

In the analysis reported in our first article the data were 
secured by using the “rare-word test,” which, it was assumed, 
in a collection like the Psalter should help us to separate the 
relatively peculiar or individual poems or passages on the one 
hand from those that are relatively conventional or common- 
place on the other. It was assumed that among these latter 
passages are to be found that which is most characteristic of 
the completed collection—whatever served as the “connective 
tissue” to include and envelope the diverse or peculiar elements 
that were gathered together. Whether the type of material in 
this “connective tissue” is relatively early or late, and whether 
it belongs to the whole process of psalm-production or represents 
a final phase in i¢ (or some other limited phase), were not 
questions to be pressed at the outset. In the primary reasoning 
it was simply essential to bring together that which probably 
had some internal connection. In this instance the effort was 
made to detect mechanically materials that must have such 
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connection because of their intrinsic character, regardless of 
whether or not there were any external marks to identify them. 

In the analysis now to be attempted the materials are secured 
by a different process. We propose here to examine the poems 
the titles of which refer to “David.” Here is a group that has 
an ostensible literary unity. Whether this is a real unity, and 
what kind of a unity it is, are not primary questions. In the 
older commentation the titles were held to indicate actual author- 
ship. In most recent commentation these titles are supposed to 
refer to antecedent books, bearing some name like “The Prayers 
of David” (see 72:20). But opinions differ widely as to whether 
all the poems with these titles belong to a single real group, 
even an editorial one. Hence one of the objects of analysis is 
to determine whether the ostensible group is fairly homogeneous 
or not, while also trying to distinguish the characteristics of its 
main nucleus. Furthermore, since the present distribution of 
these “David” titles may not be as wide as it was originally, 
another object is to identify poems, now without such titles, that 
probably belong with the “David” series. Inasmuch as the 
“David” poems, as they stand, make up about one-half of the 


whole Psalter, any fresh study of the facts has obvious import- 
ance. 


In the present study we assume at the outset that the “David” 
series includes seventy-five poems, including, that is, all that 
bear the “David” title in the received Hebrew text, plus 10 and 
33, which are imbedded in the otherwise continuous series of 
Bk.I. These poems fall into three subgroups, namely, D1, 3-41; 
D2, 51-65, 68-70; D3, 86, 101, 103, 108-110, 122, 124, 131, 133, 
138-145. 


In the LXX “David” titles appear also with 33, 43, 67, 71, 93-99, 
104, 137. How this fact is valued depends much upon general as- 
sumptions about the history of the Psalter. For example, Briggs in 
1906 called all these Greek titles “conjectures of later editors,” though, 
of course, in 1872 he regarded them differently. 


The text-length of the D subgroups, as compared with the 
total text of the Psalter, is as follows: D1, 25%o; D2, 12o; 
D3, 10°%o—a total of 47 %o. 

Following, now, the plan used in our first article, we proceed 
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to isolate statistically the vocabulary specially characteristic of 
the “David” poems. In this case the process is puzzling, since 
we cannot be sure that the three subgroups are upon an equal 
footing. If they are of equal significance, the subgroups may 
be disregarded and the whole body of poems handled as a unit. 
But if not, differences between the subgroups must be considered. 
In the process here used it is assumed that D! is the most 
characteristic subgroup (as it is much the longest), and that D? 
stands next in importance. 

As before, the test-list is made up by noting those “common” 
words that seem to “prefer” D poems, that is, that show in those 
poems a larger proportion of all their occurrences (in the Psalter) 
than the size of the D group or subgroups would warrant (the 
normal percentages being D!, 25°/o; D2, 12%; D3, 10% = 
D entire, 47 °/o). 

The following test-list is drawn, like that used in the first article, 
from the 235 “common” words (those that occur in more than twelve 
poems). It includes primarily those words that are decidedly above 
normal in D! (that is, the percentage of whose occurrences there, as 


compared with their total occurrences in the Psalter, is much above 25), 
To these are added other words that are much above normal in D?2 or 


D3, or both. In each case the percentages of the word’s occurrences 
are given, both in the three subgroups and in the entire D group: 


Test-List Derived from “David” Poems. 


Di D2 Ds D! D2 D3 Di D2 D3 

388 4 850 sav. 47 11 OF yes 36 «13 «13 

21 26 21 6 723 29 13 16 yor 45 20 0 
35 2410 69 pt 2 2 5 ws 44 4 4 5: 
20 13 27 6 wa 46 8 8 62 ‘N35 37 10 12 5 
38 17 bE on 36.18 4 ~~ 25 20 10 55 
46 12 1 yn 39 15 12 35 42 13 7 
37 10 16 63 zDn 56 8 pos 34 23 11 
38 16 ypn v. ) po 42 5 
21 16 63 = >t 28 : 5 560 op. 33 21 
DR prp. 0 59 awn 44 6 7 mp 36 18 
wis 9 6 Bf 310 adj. i » 45 14 
moa 3 17 : mm 39 a yo 31 13 
ba a) } am 37 59 mpi 57 21 
wpa 19 RY adj.33 5D 333 7 i 
a) 19 13 % ™ = 5 3 bpp As 


on 19 13 76 = oe 28:15 13 56 wpa | 8 183 


SURSELELES 


ou 
a) 
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D2 Ds ; Di D2 Ds 

18 oye 39 19 12 PS \) 
6 48 13 8 mw 
14 42 17 63 unw 
18 41 6 10 12v 
23 11 26 nw v. 
27 33 9 30 De 
0 | 12 pidy 
6 on BE 752 = nbe 
18 yn 45 5 15 65 yo 
10 yl 14 71 pe 
13 pyr IT. 0 54 mnn 
9 ye 61 mdpn 
15 mov 33 13 6 52 


— 
i 


— 
oo one 


— 


ee 
ow © ON © 


— 
i 


Although the great majority of the above 86 words are obviously 
eligible because of some marked “preference” for D poems, some are 
open tc question. Thus 738 and XW; show small total percentages; 
6 are below normal in D1; 34 are below normal in D?; and 33 are 
below normal in Ds. But in each of these cases there is some reason 
for inclusion. Certainly these words have a markedly greater proclivity 
for the D poems than other “common” words. 

In using the list it is wise to omit 77, since its distribution is con- 
fused by the Elohism of 42-83. 

The remaining 85 words occur about 3150 times in the whole Psalter. 
Of these, 1950 are in D poems (62%)—1165 in D1 (37%), 425 in D? 
(13 -+%), 360 in D3 (114%). In all, the 85 words constitute about 
17% of the whole Psalter text. 

It will be noted that 15 words here were also given in the iturgical” 
test-list used in our first article, viz.: ‘378, M8, MB., wpa, wa, 53, AON, 
318, MT, yw, NID, ‘», Sy3, m3, mew. This fact suggests that consider- 
able L material occurs in the D poems, though the usages emphasized 
in L are not always the same as those emphasized in D. 


Before taking up the particular meanings of these words that 
are most frequent in D, we may well note how the total occur- 
rences of the words are distributed through the whole Psalter, 
since this will give a hint as to cases where, apparently, non-D 
poems are included in the D series, as well as of other cases 
where, perhaps, D poems have lost the D title. The following 
table shows the percentage of the total text-length of each poem 
occupied by the above 85 words (omitting 1): 
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_ 
_ 
m 


24 


a 
o 


teaeaeh > 


7 4,6, 12, 21,35 Be 
3, 16 62, 64 a <x 
11, 13, 31, 41 po ie 109, 112, 125, 143 
9, 14, 25, 27 63 pos 101 pal 
15, 32 ~ “ 
5,26 49,51,53,59,70  — 
28 57, 66, 69, 71 ne 
22, 39 52 aes 


93, 97 122 
aoe ae Kia 130, 138 
ne os 92, 94 oa 
56 85 ya 110, 142 
61 88 ae 116 
‘i 73, 74, 82, 84 es 119 
50, 65, 68, 72 oe ia 118, 144 
44, 48, 58 81, 83 102-115, 121, 131, 145 
pei 5 91 107, 126, 129, 147 
46 76 106 108, 124, 128 
60 79 90,96, 103,104 113, 139 
43, 45 77, 78, 89 99, 105 127, 146 
42 87 98 132, 135 
47 ae see as 
67 ses 111, 149 
“ 95 137 
100 


9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 


So far as this table is significant, it indicates that the most doubt- 
ful D poems are 8, 29, 33, 58, 60, 65, 68, 103, 108, 124, 131, 139, 144, 
145, and, on the other hand, that 49, 66, 71, 92, 93, 94, 97, 112, 120, 
128, 125, 130, at least, are lexically cognate with D. Note, also, the 
following points: the contrast in position between 1 and 2 (the pre- 
fatory poems of the completed collection), between 49 and all other 
“Korah” poems, between 67 and its neighbors, between 111 and 112 
(in spite of their likeness in outward form), etc. 


The utility of such a test-list as that before us les in its 
helping us to designate the main lines of thought that characterize 
the body of poems from which the list is derived. To reach 
results we may either regard the words and their usages one 
by one, or we may make an inductive summary of the contents 
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of such poems as have a large proportion of these words. Data 
secured in either of these ways may need to be checked up 
somewhat by other data, but in general they prove decidedly 
significant. 

It will be found that the dominant class of conceptions brought 
to the front by using this test-list relates to the antithesis or 
opposition between “the righteous” and “the wicked”, regarded 
from the standpoint of the former, which, being that of the 
speakers, is naturally assumed to be correct and ideal. Though 
this general antithesis is common in religious expression that 
deals with personality and conduct, in this instance it appears 
with remarkable peculiarities of sentiment, implying that the 
occasion of the utterances is exceptional. Besides the natural 
condemnation of what is regarded as abstractly wrong, there is 
a bitter protest against the concrete injuries that “the godly” 
suffer at the hands of “the ungodly.” Hence there is a perva- 
sive tone of exasperation, passing into commination or impre- 
cation. The historical implications of this will be discussed later. 
It is first in order to give some summaries of the lexical facts 
in detail. 


At least two-thirds of the 85 words in the test-list (omitting m7) 


are wholly or partially applied to “the wicked” (or the rebellious). As 
a rule, these usages occur much more often in D than elsewhere. The 
full force of the facts can be felt only by examining the passages one 
by one. But the general drift of the evidence is shown by the follow- 
ing condensed summary, in which in each case the figure given first 
is that of the number of times in D, and the second figure the number 
in non-D: 

yw, all cases, 50/32; 5yd (usually ptc. with 8), of the wicked, 14/5; 
PR, all, 20/9; x9 and Ayn, all, 45/19; yy1, against the righteous, 7/5 
(3 cases of a “union” of “evil-doers”, all D); 1m, of evil combination, 
8/5; 05, of violence, murder, 7/0; mBq, all, 12/2; apy, all (exc. 33:17), 
11/9; 135, of evil speech, 20/7; 29m, of evil power or speech, 7/3; 
pow, “rendering” evil, 3/0; wn, of the bad, 12/4; wie, do., 9/1; on, 
do., 10/8; 38, toward the speaker, the righteous, or God, 43/11; so, 
also, saw, 15/12; Op, 15/5; AM, 8/6; 32D, 8/6; awn, 9/0; nw, 3/0; 


1 Here, as in all such cases, it is difficult to devise ways of present- 
ing the data without occupying an inordinate amount of space. Yet the 
effort is worth making to give some idea of the usages that are statisti- 
cally so much more frequent in D poems as presumably to be character- 
istic of them. 
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aw, 7/5; j2w, 1/0; po, 7/2; wes, 2/1; wpa, 9/2; war, 1/0; S13, 4/0; 
mow, 5/1; 53, 1/0; dps, 6/2, and punitively, 9/5; so, also punitively, 
wa, 11/7; raw, 5/4; 3aN, 9/9; Tr, 3/0; AM, 2/1; die, for the wicked, 
3/2. 25, of the wicked, 13/10; so, also, 3p, 8/1; yw, 14/5; mB, 16/6; 
mw, 9/2; yy, 9/3; wen, 6/2; oxy, 2/0; 53, 4/1. “D, in questions by 
the wicked, 5/0; jy», “because of” enemies, 6/0; 733, “in the face of? 
enemies, 4/0; 35, of multiplied hostility or evil, 12/5; nnn, evil “instead 
of” good, 6/1. Taking all these together, with a few others that are 
either uncertain or (in four cases) balanced against D, the above list 
covers 800 references, of which 69%) are in D. There can be no 
question, then, about the validity of the inference that the test-list 
shows a strong tendency in D to characterize the purposes and deeds 
of “the wicked.” 

The usages relating to “the righteous” are equally numerous and 
striking, often being other applications of the same words: 


pus, of men, 30/15; -w*, of men, 10/4; 5yb, of the good, 2/1; 20, 
of well-doing, 12/1; wx, of the good, 6/4; on, do., 2/0; 1%, of good 
combination, 3/2; Sv, of godliness, 15/12; 477, with good as object, 
3/0; wi, of stability, 10/2; p>, of fidelity, 5/3; mydw, of welfare or in 
greeting, 13/9; now, “at peace” 1/0; av, of good act or state, 13/8; 
y28, do., 8/1; ssw, toward evil, 6/5; Dip, of the righteous, 6/4; mv, 
do., 4/3; ybn, of devotion, 2/3; mban, with “my”, 13/6; 593, toward 
God, 5/1; 53, do., 10/8; nov, in vows, 4/5; 320, of ritual acts, 2/0; 
xwi, do., 6/6; 723, of good utterance, including prayer, 8/8; wp3, 
toward God, 9/3; so, also, YW, 8/9; jan, Hthp., 2/0; no3, 27/9; Aon, 
20/5; nov, in indignation, 2/0. 3», of a class, often including the 
speaker, 23/7; jv, subjective, 13/2; 128, of the “broken” heart, 4/1; 
wia, of chastening, 9/7; xw3, do., 3/3; yy, reflexive, 1/0; 2», of com- 
mitment to God, 1/0, or of God’s withdrawal, 8/5; 1n2, of God’s with- 
drawal, 7/6, or of His protection or forgiveness, 6/0; Mm, all cases, 
15/7; nv, with “trouble”, 5/0; tr, to death, 7/3; mn, of the righteous, 
11/4; we, for the righteous, 6/3. w53, of righteous personality, 81/50; 
“wa, figure for self, 3/1; 25, of the righteous, 47/28; so, also, 37p, 
5/1?; pwd, 7/4; mB, 13/14; maw, 8/4; jy, 15/18; wan, 8/1; 9, 9/9; 
psy, 10/3. 35, absolute (plur.), 8/3, and of “the great assembly,” 5/0. 
‘o, in questions by the righteous, 22/15, and as an interjection, 3/0; 
333, “in the face of” the righteous, 12/4; nnn, of supremacy, 6/4. 
Here may be noted the stylistic use of negatives, as x, 49/18; 9x, 
deprecatorily, 64/28; 52, 20/10; and, still further, nx, prep., 14/9. The 
sum of these usages is about 1900 cases, of which 67% are in D. 
The characterization of “the righteous”, then, seems to be another of 
the strong tendencies of D. 

Besides these, we have many words and usages regarding the per- 
sonality or acts of God, especially as applied to “the righteous”, such 
as pow, 29/12; PX, 9/3; May, 26/10; avM, 3/0; 125, 4/7; pRB, in prayers, 
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appealing to God’s attributes, 7/5; 3w*, of His regality, 9/8; j>w, 2/3; 
yes, 33/18; yes, 13/7; 583, 29/9; ews, help or forgiveness, 7/3; }>, 
14/18; 336, 10/7; 2n, 2/0; jam, 17/9; yen, 7/3; rap, 2/1; op, 8/10; 
byb, 2/2; nw, in blessing, 5/1, or punitively, 5/6; was, “require” or 
“inquire into”, 4/0; x3’, toward evil, 2/0; yy5, punitively, 0/2; ndw, 
do., 3/1; pus’, of His personality, 4/3; "Ww, do., 3/3; wy, of His 
attributes or works, 24/20; 35, do., 6/4; 5x1, 3/2; 333, “in the face of” 
God, 8/5; the name ‘378, 36/18; 33, in praise, 26/15. The sum of 
these usages is about 575 cases, of which 63% are in D. Certain 
forms of expression toward God, with certain attitudes toward Him, 
are also characteristic of D. 

If space were available, many details might be added to these bare 
summaries. For example, in the cases of both yw and py D prefers 
the singular, while non-D prefers the plural; similar phenomena appear 
with other words for persons. Neither of these critical words occurs 
in the “Korah” poems, and others are either wanting or very rare in 
both “Korah” and “Asaph” poems. 

There are some interesting points in the style of D. One that is 
apparent from the above lists is the frequency of phrases that refer 
to some bodily organ or member. Another is the frequency of certain 
negatives, among which, however, we do not find 83, which is more 
frequent in non-D (152/185). 


The above statements are rigidly confined to a particular 


test-list of “common” words. They might be greatly extended 
by adding certain usages of many other “common” words, which, 
because of the distribution of their total occurrences, did not 
happen to be included in the test-list; and also by taking up a 
large number of synonyms and other terms from the hundreds 
of “rare” words. These are but hints of further evidence that 
might be adduced. 

However much opinions may differ as to some details in the 
collation of data indicated in the foregoing summary, it is im- 
possible to escape the general fact that in the D poems there 
is a remarkable emphasis upon the antithesis between “the 
righteous” and “the wicked”, an emphasis that is not parallelled 
in extent or intensity in the rest of the Psalter, taken as a 
whole. Furthermore, as has been already suggested, this anti- 
thesis is viewed in a special way, due, apparently, to some con- 
ditions that made it poignantly felt. As one studies the poems 
or passages in which the test-words are most abundant, he can- 
not escape the sense in them of a vehement protestation, in- 
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dignant or dejected, on the part of “the righteous.” The occasion 
of this seems to be an extensive experience of detraction and 
abuse, apparently reaching to personal violence. Hence the 
sentiments expressed are those of personal outrage, mingled 
with jealousy over indignity done to the righteous cause which 
the speakers represent. If there were but few such poems and 
passages, they would offer no large problem; but their number 
and interrelations have always provoked inquiry. 

In the older commentation, the problem was regarded chiefly 
as one requiring moral justification or apology, since this “im- 
precatory” spirit seems contrary to the ideal or Christian spirit. 
When the Davidic authorship was posited, the apology sought 
to amplify the details of the personal history of David and his 
typical place as the establisher of the Chosen People in their 
historic eminence and the forerunner of Him who should more 
fully display the divine righteousness and justice. And, whether 
or not the Davidic authorship was assumed, there was usually 
an effort so to connect the expression with the ideal mission 
of Israel as to make it represent the normal attitude of the 
godly to the general power of evil in the world. It is in some 
such sense as this, of course, that these poems have been uni- 
versally adopted by the Christian Church for constant liturgical 
use. 

In the newer commentation, the emphasis of attention has 
shifted. Usually the moral aspect is lost sight of in the dis- 
cussion of the antecedent question as to the historical situation 
implied. It is clear, at all events, that we are in no position 
to deal fairly with the moral question involved until we have 
some true notion of the circumstances. But here, as in so much 
Psalter criticism, we find no well-defined consensus among 
scholars as to what period and what circumstances are to be 
supposed. Some critics are apt to discuss each poem or passage 
largely by itself, often with much subjective impulsiveness. 

The facts here presented have to do with this question of 
historic situation. They seem to indicate that we should not 
neglect the possibility that the many poems of complaint which 
largely constitute the D section of the Psalter express primarily 
the sentiments of a particular class within the Jewish community, 
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It is not necessary to make much of any theory that “the pray- 
ing I” is not the individual who writes, but the group or cause 
that he represents. Every poem must have had an individual 
author, or be made up of parts so composed, and so must be 
held to give voice to personal views and feelings. But the fact 
that such a mass of poems was accumulated, and was so pre- 
served in respect and usage as eventually to become part of 
the accepted Scriptures, forces the conclusion that in some way 
they express the convictions of a considerable body of persons, 
so that they were felt to have utility for permanent liturgical 
iteration. The actual point of view may play back and forth 
between what is personal and what is collective. But the critical 
phenomenon of these numerous poems, connected by many links 
of thought and expression, and massed together in a canonical 
collection, is one for which no merely individual or personal 
explanation will suffice. Some historical inquiry must be made 
as to their occasion and the conditions that they represent. 


There is no doubt that the more characteristic D poems are 
controversial and polemic. Probably no one would seriously 
contend that they deal with a purely ideal or abstract situation, 
or that they are open to an allegorical interpretation. What 
occasions them is rather real and concrete. Hence we ask, Is 
the controversy that of godly Israel against the heathen world, 
or that of one class within the circle of Israel against another 
class? Many considerations may be suggested in favor of the 
latter view. We are here concerned with those points that are 
emphasized by vocabulary statistics. Although such statistics 
seldom supply really demonstrative proof, they may tend to 
establish a strong presumption that cannot be ignored. 

(a) The D poems contain very few clear references to Israel 
as a nation among other nations, or to its national history. 
Here they are in strong contrast with some other parts of the 
Psalter, especially with K and A, as well as many poems else- 
where. 

The word by, clearly applied to Israel as the Chosen People, is 
relatively rare in D (14 times. as against 46 elsewhere). So with mm3 
(4/17), “Israel” (17/42), “Jacob” (6/28). jx%, used figuratively, does 
not occur in D. 
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Passages displaying a historic consciousness are extremely few m 
D, even when liberally estimated, and those that occur are mostly in 
poems uncharacteristic of D. The Exodus may lie back of the 
theophany-passage in 18144, as well as of passages in 33, 68, 103 
and 124; and the entrance into Canaan is implied in 9, 10, 110 and 
143. The only other clear touches of national experience are those in 
60108 and perhaps at the close of 51. When the amount and 
vividness of these are compared with what is found in the long 
historical poems (78, 105, 106), or with the rather numerous allusions 
in both K and A, in the Songs of Ascents, etc., the historic poverty 
of D is obvious. 

It should be admitted, however, that among the poems that have a 
large proportion of D words—those in the table on p. 163 whose per- 
centage is (say) twenty or more—there are some that may be given 
a national interpretation without great difficulty. In particular, among 
them is 21, one of the “royal” poems. But the amount of such material 
is small, and the necessity of a national meaning is not clear, 

(b) On the other hand, in the D poems generally the arena 
of conflict seems to be a narrow one. The strife is continual 
and persistent. It is interlocked with the relations and occu- 
pations of ordinary social life. The attacks most often specified 
are those of derision, slander and malignant innuendo, inspired 
by motives of settled hatred and oppressive cruelty. There are 
hardly any expressions that can be construed as referring to 
either military assault or political subjugation. In several cases 
the cleavage that is lamented is one between neighbors and 
friends, those normally so knit together that their rupture brings 
peculiar sorrow and evil. 

It is not necessary to cite the evidence in extenso. One has but to 
read the poems and passages in which D words are most frequent to 
see that statements like the above are well supported. When these 
utterances are massed together they give a striking impression of a 
social and moral situation of great intensity. And, on the whole, the 
picture presented is fairly consistent with itself. 

Without dwelling upon minute points that might be mentioned, it 
is well to call attention to certain passages that strongly imply that 
the attrition complained of is within the community. The chief of 
these are in 10, 12, 15, 17, 26, 31, 35, 37, 38, 41, 55, 59, 64, 69, 101, 
109, 141. 

If, then, it is the local community which is in view, what are 
we to suppose was the situation that provoked these passionate 
outcries? We may assume either one when Judaism was divided 
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against itself into an orthodox or conservative party and a lax 
or radical one, or one when the faithful Jewish nucleus was in- 
vaded and overrun by an aggressive alien population that derided 
the austerity and exclusiveness of all Jewish practice. Both of 
these hypotheses may be defended. But the weight of evidence 
leans toward the first, as at least the primary occasion of the 
distress expressed. The strict followers of Yahweh and ob- 
servers of the traditions stand in opposition to those of their 
compatriots who have fallen away into worldly habits and who 
have begun to scorn and attack the faithful. At the same time 
we may reasonably suppose that such defection is likely only 
when there was a large infiltration of foreign influences, especially 
such as came with the Greek domination. The contest would 
then be not only between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, but between 
Judaism and Hellenism. 


It is conceivable that the situation might be pushed back into the 
Exile, when the captive people were subjected to strong alien influences 
in the East, and were slowly being sifted into the two classes implied 
in the accounts of the Return—the faithful minority and the renegade 
majority. The objections to this are the total absence, in the D poems, 
of all touches of “local color” that favor this hypothesis, and the many 
clear hints that the national sanctuary is at hand. 

It is much less conceivable that the situation might be carried back 
into the time before the Exile. Against this are the lack of refereuces 
showing temptation to idolatry or distinct national self-consciousness. 

It is more than likely that strong partisanship and even the habit 
of “imprecation” began in the Exile, making its later intensification 
easy. But in the Exile the question was as to loyalty to Israel as 
against submergence in an outside heathen world, while later, in the 
Greek period, it was as to loyalty to the rigid Jewish ideal, at its 
own center, as against a gradual weakening of that ideal into some- 
thing else without losing its name or its sense of continuity. The 
first was essential treason and apostasy; the second might be regarded 
as merely progressive liberalism. 


Just here another notable fact requires attention. In the D 
poems the godly class is not represented as actually in power. 
Rather it is in dire distress, in fear, in want, often on the verge 
of despair—at least such is the implication of the language. 
In eighteen of these poems occur terms like “JY, JY and 18, 
all used as if they were well-known designations. These words 
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may mean either of two things, or both together— either that 
the class in view was voluntarily poor, or that their piety amid 
unfavorable conditions resulted in their being involuntarily poor. 
In the one case we catch the hint of an ascetic ideal; in the 
other, of social persecution and ostracism. Though we may 
hesitate to press the former hypothesis, it cannot be wholly 
ignored. Poverty seems to be at least one of the badges of 
piety. On the other hand, it is implied that material and social 
power is in the hands of the well-to-do, who, as a elass, are 
religiously lax, if not irreligious, and who, besides, are not only 
oppressive, but contemptuous of their neighbors. 
In the D poems there are few exceptions to this general picture. 
One notable case, however, is the passage 37: 21-26, with which is 
closely associated the whole topic of 112 (nominally non-D). Both of 


these are acrostic poems of the moralizing class, the purpose of which 
is more homiletic than descriptive. 


As we consider the situation thus suggested, we may surmise 
that the time in view is that when the opportunities for com- 
mercial relations with the outside world began to disturb and 
corrupt the social life of Judaism. The question is not between 
Judaism and idolatry, but between piety and worldliness. It is 
difficult to suppose that the prosperous class is “the people of 
the land” in the early Persian period, standing against the 
zealots who would restore the old order. It is much easier to 
believe that here we have a clear indication of the growing 
commercialism of the Greek period, during which Jerusalem 
was able to advance toward the dignity and wealth that could 
ultimately tempt the cupidity of an Antiochus. 

Without further elaborating this point, we should now note 
the fact that the D poems, though giving a massive impression 
such as has been emphasized, are by no means all of the same 
kind. What is here being magnified is more characteristic of 
D1! than of D2, very much more so than of D*. It is uncertain 
what is the bearing of the colophon in 72:20 upon the question 
of an antecedent collection. Apparently there was such a collec- 
tion, known as “The Prayers of David,” which ended with 72, 
but we have no sign as to where it began or just what it con- 
tained. If all or most of the poems now marked “David” were 

12 
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in it, why are some of them inserted in the Psalter at later 
points, and why are the two groups in Bks. I-II so widely 
separated? And what is the explanation of the doublets that 
occur, especially 14 = 53, 40b = 70, and 57 + 60 = 108? Why, 
also, is one group Elohistic while the others are Yahwistic? 

It seems that the way out of this tangle must lie in assuming 
that the earlier collection ending with 72 was not large, contain- 
ing not more than the D poems of Bk. II. This collection came 
to the editors in an Elohistic form, and was retained by them 
substantially in that form. But, besides, they seem to have had 
other materials bearing the name of “David” that were Yah- 
wistic, and among them a few doublets, which they utilized as 
they stood. If there be value in this contention, a special interest 
attaches to the relation of D2 to the “Korah” poems that im- 
mediately precede, and which are Elohistic, as well as to the 
“Asaph” poems, also Elohistic, that follow in Bk. TLL 

It is usually assumed that because Bk. I precedes Bk. II it 
was editorially earlier, and that the other Books follow in pro- 
gressive sequence. With this goes the further assumption that 
the D poems in Bk. I form part of the early collection of which 
72:20 is the colophon. But both assumptions may be wrong. 
A serious objection to the second is the phenomenon of doublets 
between Books I and If. And there is no essential necessity 
of the first. It is perfectly conceivable that Bk. IT may have 
been arranged and in use before Bk. I was collected, and that 
Bk. I was prefixed in the final Psalter for special reasons. The 
purpose of what follows is to emphasize reasons for holding that 
this is the probable fact. The two topics of importance are the 
relation in age between D on the one hand and K and A on 
the other, and the whole question of Elohism. The latter will 
be dealt with by itself after the former has been discussed. 

When we consider the poems of K‘ (42-49) in detail, it is 
fairly clear that they have to do mostly with national conditions, 
past or present. Of the D spirit of reaction against social or 
community injury there are only microscopic touches (in 43 and 
49, neither of which may be original parts of the series). Much 
the same can be said of the poems of K 2? (84-85, 87-88), though 
the point is not so clear or so well sustained there. The facts 
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that the two K subgroups are separated, and that one is Elo- 
histic and the other not, raises a question about their original 
unity, or, at least, about how they come to appear as they do. 


42 is a poem of longing for the Temple privileges. The double 
emphasis on the taunt, “Where is thy God?”, with the geographical 
hints of v. 7, suggests distance from the homeland, rather than ex- 
posure to contumely there. If we lay aside v. 9, which is a plain 
interpolation, and the refrains, which seem to be liturgical antiphons, 
we have a compact, intense cry of distress, such as fits well into 
Captivity conditions. Wellhausen’s reading of v. 7 increases the 
vividness of this. 

43, at first sight, is only a part of 42, and is so counted by most 
commentators. In the Hebrew it bears no title, as if belonging to 42. 
But in the LXX 43 is marked “A Psalm of David.” If originally the 
third strophe of 42, how did it become separated, and how did it 
acquire this title? Lexically, it differs much from 42, and its tone is 
different. Hence—in spite of incurring so scornful a remark as Hup- 
feld made about Venema in this connection—we may venture to call 
43 a later addendum to 42, but still probably exilic, or, if -postexilic, 
adapted to its predecessor. 

44 has two features foreign to the style of D—the studied reference - 
to ancient history, and the stress on national disgrace. The protestation 
about apostasy (vv. 18-22) is also to be noted. Laying aside vv. 5-9 
and 24-27, which are not surely of the same texture as the rest, leaves 
a well-formed poem of national depression, which it is natural to 
connect in some way with 74 and 79. If we suppose 43 to be a later 
inset, the K series would then open with two effective poems of the 
same general type. 

45 is the first of four poems that not only differ from their neigh- 
bors, but in some respects are unique. As I have elsewhere argued 
(JBL 1900), 45 seems to be highly composite, using some materials 
belonging to an actual royal situation, but with imposed expansions 
adapting it to a Messianic application. We simply observe here that 
it, like its companion poems, implies a vivid sense of preexilic times, 
The passage addressed to the “daughter” is cognate with passages in 
II Is. that refer to the personified genius of Israel. All this implies 
a situation different from that in the D poems. 

46, 47 and 48 have a common spirit of triumph, implying a fresh 
memory of national deliverances. Touches about the stability of 
Jerusalem suggest an assurance that belongs with preexilic conditions. 
Specific cases of divine intervention seem to be in mind—whether or 
not the discomfiture of Sennacherib is immaterial. Probably all have 
been reworked considerably, but the original themes and spirit are still 
fairly clear. 

12* 
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49 is in strong contrast with all these. It is a didactic poem, 
dealing with the problem of riches and poverty. It has not much to 
connect it with the atmosphere of persecution in D, although lexically 
it is by far the closest of the K poems to the usage of D. Standing 
at the end of the subgroup, it may well be a late addition. If really 
a part of K, it is an example of the moralizing movement of which 
there are many examples imbedded in D. 

The subgroup K? is a miscellany. It is broken in two by 86, a 
rather nondescript specimen of D. At the end stands 89, which we 
may consider as somehow connected with the preceding poems. 

84 differs from 42, which superficially it resembles, in that it does 
not imply removal from religious privileges. Its spasmodic structure 
suggests that it may be a cento, of which parts remind one of the 
Songs of Ascents. If the speaker be collective Israel, it may be a 
meditation on the Restoration. 

85 implies that a national disaster has occurred, but that it is being 
repaired. It closes with a peculiarly lovely passage. 

87 is a unique burst of patriotism, centering in the thought of the 
Holy City. If 86 is interpolated, then the juxtaposition of 85 and 87 
may help the interpretation of both. It is notable that the terms 
Rahab, Cush and Philistia occur elsewhere in the Psalter only in 45, 
60 — 108, 68, 83—all in the Elohistic section. 

88 returns to the dejection of 42 and 44. Lexically, it has many 
links with the D poems, though here the humiliation is the act of 
God, a visitation very different from exasperating persecution. If 88 
and 89 are related, as the titles perhaps imply, the evident national 
quality of 89 explains the sense of 88. 

As to K in general, note (a) that it contains but one “royal” poem, 
45, which seems to be an old ode reworked for a new purpose; (b) that 
it has no acrostic poem, and only one didactic poem, 49, which stands 
apart from the rest, and no references to the Law or its strict ob- 
servance; (c) that it has no allusions to sacrifice, except the slight 
implications of 43:4 and 84:4; (d) that liturgical expressions are few, 
and all these have the look of interpolations; (e) that there is a general 
lyric freshness that cannot be missed, including touches of style that 
in D are found only in the poems that seem most alien to the general 
tone of that group. 

Of the D test-words, note that many are wholly wanting in K, viz.: 
PR, Wisk, MX (prep.), wpa, S13, D5, WT, jaM, AON, yBM, “p, S¥3, may, Ay, pT, 
An, yes, odw; and several more are wanting in K1, viz.: px, Wa, XY 
(adj.), pws, ws, }y, “sy, JW, DYSe. Many more occur but once. Since 
K is so small a group, there is less assurance about a test-list for it 
analogous to that drawn up for D. About 35 “common” words are 
at least twice as frequent as the size of the group would warrant. Of 
these, only 8 are at all frequent in D (none important in the latter), 
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while at least 15 are very infrequent or wanting in D (including, for 
example, R33, TY, IN, JPY, |X, JMS, WW, Ty, etc.). Lexically, then, 
there is a striking difference between K and D, though the difference 
is greater between K1 and D1 than between other subgroups. 


The Asaph group is larger than K, and more varied in 
character. Between A and K there is a considerable general 
affiliation in lexical features, but A has other affiliations as 
well. If there is any sort of homogeneity in A, special attention 
is due to the unparallelled poems of national catastrophe, 74 
and 79, and also to 78, the longest of the “historical” poems. 
There is no doubt that the tone of D is heard at several points 
in A, but not enough to be characteristic. 


50, though marked “Asaph,” stands detached, between K1 and D2. 
It opens with a theophany (somewhat as in 18, but with Zion as the 
place), and proceeds to an assize before God of the oon and the 
ywn (sing.). The former, who are “My people” and “Israel,” receive 
a remarkable instruction about animal sacrifice, and the latter is 
rebuked for social iniquities like collusion with theft, adultery, lying 
and slander. Both sections close with a call to “offer sacrifices of 
mn,” which is appropriate to neither, if 71m means a material offering. 
(Probably this call is later than the rest of the poem, and very likely 
mn means vocal praise.) The only parallels to the sacrifice-passage 
are in 40 and 51 (both in D). The teaching about evil-doing also 
recalls D. Lexically, 50, like 49, is considerably related to D. Hence 
we infer that it is either (a) a composite of two fragments in the style 
of D, with liturgical antiphons added, or (b) a liturgical poem with 
an inserted passage about “the wicked.” In any case, it stands apart 
from the rest of A in substance and style. 

73 is also concerned with “the wicked” (here plur.), and the problem 
of their prosperity. The emphasis on riches and then on death recalls 
49, and the references to violence and scoffing recall D. Nothing 
decisively prevents holding that it was originally an exilic meditation 
over the riddle of the national disaster (not even v. 17, which cannot 
be taken to prove that the Temple is standing), or that, as with 49, 
it represents the reflections of the Wise, such as might occur at any 
period. 

74 and 79 arouse special inquiry, since they concern an extraordinary 
national calamity. If pertaining to the same event, they supplement 
each other—74 depicting the destruction of the Temple, 79 the massacre 
of the people and the degradation of the nation. 44b is usually 
connected with these. If rightly so, it is more cognate with 79 than 
with 74, and is less vivid than either, though equally passionate. But 
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44, like 74, embodies an appeal to ancient history. At the end of 79 
is an antiphon that is obviously incongruous. 

Is the topic the sack of the city by Nebuchadnezzar or that by 
Antiochus? The facts cited might belong to either, and the feeling 
would be natural in both cases. Correspondences may be traced either 
with IT Kgs. 24-25 and Lam., or with I Mac. 1. Great weight has 
been attached to 74: 8-9 as supporting a Maccabaean date; but the 
argument from the allusions here is not conclusive (for instance, we 
are in no position to say that in the 6th century B.c. there was no- 
thing to which 7¥1» could be applied, and on the absence of prophets 
see Lam. 2:9). The case cannot be settled so summarily, as the whole 
Psalter comes into the question. The difficulty lies in the fact that 
making these poems Maccabaean involves not only making most of 
the Psalter similarly late, but then providing time for its growth and 
gradual codification—all prior to the LXX. The Psalter seems to have 
owed its canonic place to settled liturgical use. For this time must 
be allowed. Here it differs from a history or a prophecy. This external 
peculiarity demands fullest weight in framing a historical hypothesis. 
The Maccabaean theory, then, is to be accepted only as a last resort, 
not because essentially objectionable, but because of its historical 
difficulties.1 

Many lexical remarks suggest themselves regarding 79, 74 and 44, 
but space fails for them here. The three poems have several verbal 
links. Specially notable are 41m and nDqn, of national disgrace, coupled 
with defiance of God, as in the stories of Goliath and Sennacherib, and 
in Neh., Jer., Ezk., &c.; the same sense occurs in 89 and probably 
in 42, but 18 other cases in the Psalter are all personal. Another 
interesting word is my3, 50% of whose occurrences are in K + A (with 
this cf. Y, only 18%, and ody, only 17%). Still another is ox», 
which is found only here. 

75 has probably been very much reworked. Its nucleus is a forceful 
passage on the supreme rulership of God (vv. 3-9). 

76 has an exultant reference to divine interpositions in the national 
history, probably events like those celebrated in 46-48. 

77 is a pensive, but trustful, comparison of the dark present of 
national humiliation with the past, especially with the memory of the 
Exodus. It is probably composite, vv. 17-21 being apparently an 
“appendix. 

78 is the longest and most striking of the “historical” poems. It 
represents one strain of the national consciousness, dwelling on selected 
events from the records and handling them homiletically. It exhibits 
a didactic spirit, but, in spite of the earlier verses, not clearly one 
that much magnifies the Law. Analysis raises many questions, as, for 


1 Most recent critics argue for the Maccabaean date, but on the 


other side are Kessler (1899), Kirkpatrick (1902), Briggs (1906-7). 
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example, whether two narratives have not been fused together, and 
also what interpretation is to be put upon the references to “Ephraim” 
(vv. 9, 67). 

80, like 77, dwells on the contrast between a distressed present and 
a past when divine favor rested on the nation. It centers in a beauti- 
ful metaphor of the “vine” transplanted from Egypt and spreading 
from “the sea” to “the River” (cf. Ezk. 17). At the opening note the 
stress on Joseph, Ephraim, Benjamin and Manasseh—a sense of the 
tribes rare in the Psalter (ever in D, except 60108 and 68). 

81, while like 80 in general tone, is peculiar in emphasizing allegiance 
to God as against “strange gods,” and in its reference to the trumpets 
of the new moon. The former links it with 44b and 50. Though not 
a lament, its monitory purpose implies a national need of rebuke. 

82, like 75, dwells on the supremacy of God among “the gods,” but 
the train of thought is obscure. Perhaps the conception is of a world 
whose ruling forces, though really under the empire of the true God, 
are in rebellion and disorder. Hence the final call to God to resume 
His sway. (vv. 3-4 may not be original.) 


83 is obviously national, both in occasion and in citation. It may 
be the concrete expression of what 82 veiled in abstraction. Israel is 
attacked Ly a miscellaneous league, for which the only Psalter parallels 
are in 60108, 87 and 137. On the whole, these cannot be made to 
yield much for the Maccabaean hypothesis. They rather confirm the 
impression that the background here, as in the preceding poems, is 


that of the Exile. 

As to A in general, note (a) that it contains no “royal” poem; 
(b) that it has no acrostic poem, or anything like the moralizing poems 
of Bk. I, except, possibly, 73; (c) that it contains no reference to 
sacrifice, except in 50—a doubtful member of the group; (d) that 
liturgical passages are few and all probably interpolations; (e) that 
the handling of national history, past and present, is extremely de- 
finite, implying, in the case of 74 and 79, that the facts are not far 
distant in time. Hence, like K, it presents much general contrast to D. 

Of the D test-words, note that many are wanting here, viz.: }i&, 
bua, 53, TOM, NY (adj.), We, 33D, IND, ay, D¥y, Mow, aw; and 21 more 
are found only once (notably py), several of them in places where 
possibly interpolation from D may be suspected. A is rather larger 
than K (A, 10%) of the Psalter, K, 7%), but still too small to yield 
a large special vocabulary. About 30 “common” words are at least 
twice as frequent as would be expected. Of these, none is specially 
frequent in D, while 15 are infrequent there (including jX8, M3, bar, 
py’, 38, DRI’, ndM3, Kc.). Note, too, that 3 A words are not found 
in K (d>8, 18 v., 581%), and that the number emphasized in both A 
and K is rather small (sy, wy, N¥3, Ty, py’, 38, 7ZYy). 

If the whole vocabulary of K and A is considered, we find that the 
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two together use about 1000 words (K, 536; A, 751; common to both, 
291), and that about 310 of these are not found in D (120/ of K, 17% 
of A). These non-D words are distributed fairly evenly among the 
poems, with two notable exceptions—82 has none of them, and 43 only 
one (quoted from 42). Of the rest, 46, 49, 50, 77 are rather weak, 
while 45, 48, 76, 80, 81, 83 are notably strong. The words that appear 
in this list are extremely interesting, as they emphasize the pronounced 
difference in literary texture and thought-range between these groups 
and the whole of D. For example, the number of words referring to 
natural objects and to implements is significantly large. 


In view of these considerations, with perhaps others that 
might be developed, we conclude that K and A, as groups, are 
so different from D in texture, spirit and allusion that different 
conditions must be assumed for their origin. Furthermore, K 
and A present enough apparent connections with the Exile to 
favor the view that, as groups, they belong to that period, In 
comparison with them, D seems to be later, since the nationalistic 
tone of K and A is replaced in D by one that we may call 
“orthodoxic,” and the resentment once felt toward aliens for 
invasion and oppression gives place to resentment against those 
within the community who desert and deride the faithful. 


Three questions at once emerge as to the validity of these 
inferences—(1) Why is it inferred that internal strife is later 
than external? (2) What does it signify that D? lies between 
K and A, and, like them, is Elohistic? (3) What is to be said 
about the poems in D! that are out of harmony with the general 
tone of the group? 


As to the first question. Israel lost its autonomous govern- 
ment and distinct political existence with the Exile. The over- 
throw by Nebuchadnezzar was so drastic that no full return to 
the ancient national feeling was ever possible, not even in the 
Maccabaean outbreak, except in the minds of a relatively small 
class. But the disaster did not obliterate the national loyalty, 
as the spirit of the Return abundantly demonstrated. It changed 
its quality. The old intensely political ambition took on more 
of the religious hope that gathered force as Judaism advanced. 
The Psalter preserves signs of these varying phases. In Bks. II-III 
especially are vestiges of the sense of Israel as an independent 
state, crushed, but vividly recalling its past glory. In the D 
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poems is the depiction of the internal conflict of ideas and 
practices that goes with a changing social order, with but slight 
outlook upon the world at large. But in the “royal” poems and 
in some of the liturgical ones are marks of the rise of a new 
ideal, more or less nationalistic in terms, but religious in essence 
—the epochmaking conception of Israel as the Messiah. 

This line of argument regarding the sequence of things might 
be considered d@ priori in nature, resting on prejudice or pre- 
supposition. But it is strikingly supported by lexical evidence, 
and, in fact, has fixed itself in the writer’s mind as the direct 
result of inductive investigation of the lexical facts, with the 
necessity of finding reasonable explanations for them. 


In the writer’s mind the probability that K and A are in general 
earlier than most of D and also than the pervasive “liturgical” material 
(L) was first suggested by the fact that in both K and A are verses 
in either the D or the L style that seem incongruous with their con- 
text and are so situated that they may readily be considered inter- 
polations. If a chart of all the verses in the Psalter is prepared and 
on it are noted the occurrences of the L and D test-words (in their 
most characteristic usages), it proves that in most of the K and A 
poems these words are relatively few and much scattered, except in 
certain spots. The implication is that these spots are those where 
interpolation has taken place, sometimes by the insertion of whole 
verses, sometimes, perhaps, by the remodeling of parts of verses. In 
most cases one can see reasons why the interpolation was made, if the 
original poems had been preserved from a time when conditions were 
different from those when, presumably, the last stages of Psalter- 
formation were in progress. Without entering upon the extensive 
discussion of details, we simply give a list of the verses in K and A 
among which probably are to be found examples of this general 
phenomenon, viz.: 42:9, 6=12—43:5; 44:5, 8, 9; 45:18 (and prob- 
ably many details in the body of the poem); 46:11, 8==12; 47:2, 7, 8; 
48:2, 9-12; 49:6, 15-16; 50:6, 14, 16-22; 73:25, 28; 74:8-9?, 19, 21; 
75:2, 10, 11; 76:8-10; 77:14; 78:4; 79:9, 13; 80:8, 15, 19-20; 82: 3-4; 
83:17, 18, 19; 84:5, 9, 13; 85:7-8. (In this list possible L and D 
interpolations are combined, since all that is in view is to indicate the 
priority of K and A to both L and D.) It is impossible to show, 
per contra, any similar list of passages in D that have the appearance 
of being interpolated from K and A. 

Another line of lexical argument has already been hinted at. The 
D poems, except in those cases that are plainly uncharacteristic of 
the group, contain relatively very few references to objects in the world 
of nature, such as features of the earth’s surface, vegetation, animals, 
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the heavens and their phenomena, and also relatively few references 
to the constructions and implements that man makes and uses. The 
K and A poems, on the other hand, like some other groups in the 
Psalter, make abundant mention of these things. Whether this literary 
opulence is due to a freer contact with nature and with the activities 
of life, or to a different use of literature, is a large question. For 
our purposes here it is enough to observe that the richer style is 
surely more likely to be the earlier. It may also imply a different 
habitat or habit of life. 


As to the second question. It must be frankly admitted that 
there is a real difficulty for the theory here advocated in the 
fact that D? is closely associated with K and A by position and 
also by its Elohism. If, as will be urged at length in the next 
article of these Studies, the Elohism of Bks. II-III belongs to 
an earlier period than the pronounced Yahwism of Bk. I, and 
yet if in Bk. IIL is a large group of D poems, with much of the 
plaintive quality that we are here connecting with social friction 
and reaction, then the argument as to the sequence of things 
seems to fall to the ground. 

To meet this objection, we may urge that there is every 
probability that internal conflict between the strict and the lax 
existed in every period, and doubtless found verbal and literary 
expression. Indeed, the whole range of the prophetical writings 
illustrates this. Accordingly, there is nothing surprising in the 
appearance of strong poems of distress and imprecation from 
what we are calling the exilic stage of the development. Yet, 
if thus we suppose that D? is relatively early, why do we suppose 
that D', which superficially resembles it, is considerably later? 
And what shall be done with the poems that have been classed 
as D3? It seems to the writer that the evidence of vocabulary 
points to the probability that both Bk. IL and Bk. III were 
progressively built out to their present dimensions—that D2, 
with 49 and 50, is subsequent to K!, and that K2, with 86 and 
89, is subsequent to A. But D2, though akin in general senti- 
ment to D', differs from it in texture and contents in such a 
way that it is probably earlier, representing a time when the 
stress of class conflict had not become so fully established. 
D3 represents either the same stage as D! or one still later. 

In general, we may assume that the three great constituents 
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of the Psalter literature—liturgical, plaintive and didactic— 
were all in evidence throughout its whole evolution, however 
long that evolution may have been. But careful study seems to 
show that in each of them there were successive stages, distin- 
guishable and even contrasted. It is the great problem of 
Psalter criticism to attempt the definition of these stages in their 
probable chronological order. What is here in view is to suggest 
that the great plaintive strain presents several distinct aspects, 
and that the aspect most characteristic of D‘ differs from, and 
seems to be subsequent to, those aspects that appear in Bks. 
II-III generally, except in passages that may be influenced by D'. 


Probably the most difficult passages for our theory are ones like 
55 : 10-16, 21-22; 59:7-8, 15-16; 64:2-7; 69:2-13; 70; ete. It is not 
impossible that some or all of these are examples of accretion upon 
material that was originally less personally vivid. Discussion of this 
question will be more convenient at a later point, since it turns largely 
upon the intrusion of Yahwistic matter into the Elohistic section. 

There can be no doubt about the presence in D? of much material 
that is so peculiar that it stands vividly in contrast with the com- 
parative conventionality of most of D'. 51 is unique in its way (in 
spite of some partial analogies with 32); 52, in its most characteristic 
thought, is matched only by the little 120; 53, with its inexact doublet, 
14, stands out in some isolation from its surroundings; 55:2-9 is 
lyrically singular; 58 is one of the most peculiar of all the poems; 
60, and its partial doublet, 108b, stands alone in reference to some 
historic event or situation; 63b is without much parallel; 68 is notorious 
for the difficulty of many passages and of its plan. The presence of 
such passages predisposes one to believe that D? is representative of 
a freer literary stage than D!. But it must be admitted that there is 
also much that links Bk. Il with Bk. 1. It seems possible to argue 
that D1 presupposes the existence of D2, and also that the final editing 
of D2 was under influences related to the formation of D'. 

It may be significant that the doxology at the end of Bk. II is by 
far the most elaborate of the series, though we need not assume that 
it is as old as the Book. It is also more closely related to the poem 
that precedes than any other. 

Probably phenomena in the titles of Bk. II are also significant, such 
as the terms on>» and 5*2¥p, and the historic occasions named in 51, 
52, 54, 56, 57, 59, 60, 63. 

The poems arbitrarily grouped as D3 vary much in quality. With 
D2 may perhaps be associated the four Songs of Ascents (122, 124, 
131, 133) if they have any claim to be counted with D at all. With D1 
may be ranked 86, 101, 109, 138, 140, 141, 142, 143, 44a. 110, 139 
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(exe. vv. 19-22, which recall D‘), 144b are each unique in its own way, 
and stand apart. 103, 145 are cases of the incorporation into D of 
material that properly belongs to L. 


As to the third question. The D groups are not homogenous. 
Within them are specimens of writing different from that which 
is most characteristic of D. Some of these appear like isolated 
vestiges of styles not otherwise well represented, as for example, 
8, 29 (main part), 65b, 68 (parts), 110, 139, 144b. All the 
acrostic poems are within the D circle except 111, 112, 119— 
of which 112 appears rather clearly to belong to the D family. 
The affiliations of these poems show that they are not far re- 
moved in time from D proper, if at all. The fact that the first 
of the prefatory poems prefixed to the completed collection is 
closely related to 119 in thought and diction suggests that the 
monitory style that usually marks the acrostics was prominent 
at the latest stage of Psalter development. Of the poems usually 
called “royal,” 18, 20, 21, 61, 63, 110 are in D, and 72, 89 may 
represent stages of progress leading toward D. Here, again, 
the fact that the second of the prefatory poems in the completed 
Psalter belongs to this class suggests that the complicated 
thought that played to and fro between the historic David and 
the ideal of Israel was prominent at the close of the evolution. 
The frequent juxtaposition in D of “liturgical” poems or passages 
with others of extreme complaint seems to show that one of the 
last influences upon the collection was that of those who sought 
to render all its contents suitable for use in public worship and 
to give them a tone that should not seem unduly pessimistic. 

It is surprising to observe that almost all the stronger references 
to “sin” and “guilt” are in D. So with the more definite references 
to sacrifice and even to the Temple. As already noted, D has very 


few passages dealing with natural objects or phenomena, and what 
there are seem like relics of older literature. 


Regarding these facts some rapid remarks may be hazarded. 
Didactic writing probably began in the Exile, at first standing 
in some relation to that called “prophetic” (which was essentially 
didactic in nature). But it tended more and more to ethical 
moralizing, and finally paid special attention to legalistic regul- 
arity (after the fashion of the still later Rabbinism). Its ultimate 
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tendency in the Psalter is illustrated by 1 and 119. The “royal” 
poems represent a gradually developing line of thought, rooted 
in certain passages in the histories and prophecies. David, as 
Israel's first king, came to be eponymic, and his story was viewed 
symbolically. Ultimately, “David” came to mean the faithful 
nucleus of the nation, or its personified genius, the term being 
applied collectively, like “Israel” or “Jacob.” In popular fancy 
the historic stories of David became typical of the history of 
the faithful, and so to certain poems were prefixed captions 
recalling those stories (or, perhaps, suggesting the lections in 
which those stories were given). In the poems themselves the 
realistic and idealistic points of view often appear together, 
fused and confused. The calling of one or more collections of 
poems by the name of “David” is naturally explained by suppos- 
ing that they were associated with the experience and sentiments 
of the faithful. 

In spite of the references in D to things pertaining to the 
Temple, we may query whether these poems represent the official 
point of view of the sanctuary. This latter is much better 
connected with the “liturgical” matter generally, most of which 
lies outside of D. Rather may we refer what is most character- 
istic of D to the earnest laity, and hence may suspect that it is 
an evidence of the movement of thought and sentiment that 
ultimately expressed itself in the institution of the Synagogue. 
If this be in any degree true, we may suppose that in the final 
editing of the Psalter there was the uniting of more than one 
line of effort, so that the completed collection contained elements 
derived partly from the embryonic Synagogue, partly from the 
Temple, and partly, perhaps, from a school of moral teachers 
somewhat distinct from both.' 


1 Certain questions about the relation of the above argument to facts 
in the O.T. Apocrypha and to the warfare of parties in the latest period 
of Judaism will be discussed in the last division of these Studies. 
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The Genealogies of Jesus 
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HE question of the reconciliation and interpretation of the 

genealogies of Jesus as they appear in Matthew 1 1-17 and 
Luke 3 23-38 has been a subject of earnest discussion since 
before the time of Sextus Julius Africanus, from whom we have 
an expleaatory reconciliation written before 240 A. D. I will 
not burden the reader with a review of the voluminous literature, 
most of which I have not read, but refer all interested to Peter 
Vogt, Der Stammbaum Christi bei den heiligen Evangelisten 
Matthiius und Lukas (Biblische Studien XII, 3, Freiburg, 1907) 
and to J. M. Heer, Die Stammbiiume Jesu nach Matthiius und 
Lukas (Biblische Studien, XV, 1,2, Freiburg. 1910). All the 
possible natural interpretations appeared early and have been 
often repeated. They are as follows: 1) Both genealogies be- 
long to the father Joseph and the differences must be removed 
or explained; 2) Both belong to Joseph but do not have to be 
reconciled, for one represents the natural descent, the other the 
legal; 3) One is the genealogy of Joseph, the other of Mary. 
A word should perhaps be added about the second. The Jewish 
law required a man to take into his household the childless 
widow of a brother and raise up children to continue the name 
of the brother. Thus Joseph was said to be the natural son of 
Jacob but legally the son of Heli, who had died childless. As 
Heli and Jacob were stepbrothers having the same mother but 
different fathers, the two genealogies naturally gave the lines 
of different families, uniting however in David. Thus in sub- 
stance Julius Africanus. It would have been equally easy to 
find the legal descent in Matthew, the natural in the Luke 
genealogy, and in like manner the third method of reconciliation 
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might have a double form according as we assign the Lucan 
genealogy to Mary or Joseph. Into this controversy I shall not 
enter. It is sufficient to note that the genealogies of Matthew 
and Luke differ absolutely in the portion from David to Joseph, 
but agree from Abraham to David. Luke alone has the part 
from Adam to Abraham. Furthermore, Matthew agrees with 
the Old Testament in the main, and for that reason his genealogy 
has sometimes been called the kingly genealogy, while that in 
Luke was called the priestly. 

A different turn was given to the discussion by the discovery 
of a notable variation in the form of Matthew 1 16 in the Sinaitic 
Syriac and related authorities’. The main points of the dis- 
cussion as emphasized by this discovery are as follows: the 
genealogy in which descent from father to son is traced as far 
as Joseph appears in direct conflict with the virgin birth as set 
forth in the immediately following verses 18-25. This opposition 
is sharpest in verse 16, where we read “and Jacob begat Joseph 
the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is called 
Christ.” Yet the only variant attested in Greek MSS is in the 
Ferrar group, © prvyotevOcioa tapbevos Mapp éyevvgoe. This form 
is supported by all the more important Old Latin MSS and the 
Curetonian Syriac. It appears to be an intentional change, 
made with the thought of further harmonizing the genealogy 
with the virgin birth. In the oldest Syriac MS, the Sinaitic 
Syriac palimpsest of the fourth century, we find the opposite 
form: “Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat 
Jesus called the Messiah.” This is supported by the Syriac 
Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila and by two MSS of the Pa- 
lestinian Syriac. With the publication of the Sinaitic Syriac 
in 1894 many scholars seized upon this peculiar variant as 
positive proof that the opposition between the genealogy and 
the divine birth was irreconcilable, and that the latter must be 
a later insert in the text of Matthew; it was of course claimed 
that Syr S represented the original Matthew text for verse 16. 
Yet in the work cited Burkitt with regret discards this view 
and derives the Old Syriac variant from the form found in the 


1 For handy citation of all the variants see Burkitt, Introduction to 
Evangelion da Mepharreshe, ‘p. 258 ff. 
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Ferrar group and Old Latin MSS, while Heer p. 180 accepts the 
text of Syr S as old, if not original, but interprets it, “Joseph, 
to whom Mary the Virgin was betrothed, caused Jesus to be 
enrolled in the Book of Births as his son.” The difficulty 
which the defenders have in saving the text of Matthew is ap- 
parent. The general proposition, that the genealogy is incon- 
sistent with the virgin birth, seems practically unavoidable. 

In Luke, where the story of the divine birth has never been 
called in question, the inconsistency is just as decided; and 
besides the insertion of the genealogy at 3 23 is extremely awk- 
ward, coming as it does directly after the voice from Heaven 
proclaiming him the son of God. Even if we should be willing 
to omit the whole story of the divine birth, as given in the first 
two chapters of Matthew and Luke, we should still find the 
same belief a natural inference from other passages of all four 
Gospels: e. g. Matthew 317 (“this is my beloved son”), Mark 1 1? 
(“Son of God”), 111 (“thou art my beloved son’) Luke 3 22 
(ditto), 4 41 (“thou art Christ the Son of God”), &. Cf. John 
1 34;3 3.35, &. For Paul note Gal. 44: “God sent forth his 
son, made of a woman, made under the law.” It is true that 


no one of these passages is convincing by itself, but their com- 
bined evidence accords with the belief in the virgin birth which 
was undoubtedly held by the Church from a very early period. 
For my purpose this is sufficient, as I do not propose to discuss 
its origin. 


With this state of the case in the Gospels and Paul, it remains 
to attack the genealogies, if we will remove inconsistency. That 
critics have not already solved the problem in this way is not 
surprising, for there can be no question that the genealogy is 
a Jewish idea and was known to the early Church; cf. among 
many passages, Rom. 13 (of the seed of David according to the 
flesh), 2' Tim. 2 8s (Jesus Christ of the seed of David), Acts 13 23; 
John 7 42; Luke 132; Matthew 9 27; 21 9; 22 42; and it is 
implied in Luke 24 27. ‘A genealogy was the natural adjunct 


2 8 28, 255 In 191 Epiph 427 Or 1,389 Bas Titmanich Serap Cyr Victorin 
Hier omit. 


3 x* 77, 218, e Syrcu have “the chosen one of God.” 
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to this Old Testament prophecy and may well have been traced 
out early in the history of the Church. But such a genealogy 
to be consistent with the divine birth must give the descent of 
Mary, not Joseph, as is apparently the case in both Matthew 
and Luke. Also in the other earlier sources the genealogy is 
understood to belong to Joseph and only later is it referred to 
Mary. The reason for this early attitude is well given by 
Chrysostom!: da cwO var tiv TlapOévov, cai trowias dxaddoyivae rovy- 
pas. Ei yap totro e& dpyis tots "lovdatows yéyove xarddn\ov, Kav Karé- 
Aevoov tiv TlapBévov Kaxovpyovvres TH Aeyoperyp, Kal potyeias avrip 
éxpwav dv. Chrysostom says that this idea is not from himself 
but from “our fathers, wonderful and distinguished men.” Who 
these older authorities were we do not know, but so surprising 
a statement points to an author old enough to know that the 
genealogies had been in general circulation before the story of 
the divine birth was taught by the Church. Yet whatsoever 
the earlier beliefs of the church may have been, at the time of 
writing the Gospels belief in the virgin birth held sway. Jesus 
might still be, and as we have seen from the citations above, 
was spoken of as the son of David; but it was quite a different 
matter to attempt to prove that descent by tracing his genealogy 
through Joseph. That is an inconsistency so direct as to force 
us to consider the possibility of divided authorship. Yet at 
whatever time the genealogies came into the text of Matthew 
and Luke, they are presumably derived from earlier lost docu- 
ments or from still older tradition. Their admittedly ancient 
character, however, can not be used to bolster up their claim 
to a place in the present Gospels, for that is a question to be 
settled on the basis of text criticism, and the evidence against 
it, though scanty, is definite and old. 

For Matthew 1 1-17 we have above noted the evident attempts 
in the Greek MSS of the Ferrar group, Old Latin MSS, and 
some Syriac authorities to accommodate the genealogy to the 
divine birth by a change in verse 16. Furthermore, if the text 
of Syr S is the earlier, all Greek MSS have suffered a similar 
though less drastic change. By the aid of the Syriac Dialogue 
of Timothy and Aquila and the Palestinian Syriac the Syr S 

4 Cf. Hom. iii. in Matt. 
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text can be traced back to about 200 A. D.°, while the regular 
text finds its oldest representative in Tertullian at about the 
same time. We can see why the contradiction between genea- 
logy and divine birth should be smoothed over, but it is not 
clear why a change should be introduced merely to emphasize 
it. Even against Burkitt I must hold that Syr S represents an 
older form of the text than that found in the Greek MSS. This 
is tantamount to saying that the whole genealogy is from a 
different author than the rest of the Gospel. 

This view finds further support from the omission of these 
verses in the Old Latin MS r,, though it is not absolutely certain 
that the omission was original. Mr. Alfred de Burgh, librarian 
of Trinity College, Dublin, gives the following information in 
regard to this MS: “r, (Garland of Howth) is all on separate 
leaves, perhaps cut by the binder in 1831. It begins at Matthew 
118 with a very large, ornamental XPI fully parallel to the 
ornaments at the beginnings of the other Gospels.” Yet in 
spite of this he expresses the opinion that an earlier leaf con- 
taining verses 1-17 has been lost. His reason is doubtless a 
widespread characteristic of old Bible MSS of Ireland and 
England, noted by Wordsworth with the words, “the genealogy 
was treated with greater freedom than the rest of the text as 
being in some sense outside of the Gospel; many MSS, both 
British and continental, make a new departure at Christi autem 
generatio sic erat often with large and elaborate initials.”® 
Wordsworth and White in the edition of the Vulgate note this 
characteristic in the MSS D PW L MQ R V Y, to which we 
may add P Z, dimma, mulling, harl. 1802, harl. 2797, Codex 
Aureus, Brit. Mus. Reg I A xviii, Paris 256, &. Wordsworth 
further notes that there is an addition after verse 17 in some 
Old Latin and Vulgate MSS, giving the number of generations 
from Abraham to Jesus; also the Lindisfarne MS (Y) actually 
begins the Gospel with the words Incipit Evangelii Genealogia 
Mathei and inserts the true title Incipit Evangelium secundum 
Matthewm before verse 1s. This change in title is now found 
to be supported by a later hand (9™ or 10 century) of MS Z; 


5 Cf, Burkitt and Heer, Joc. cit. 
6 Cf. Old Latin Biblical Texts, i. p. xxxvi. 
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also a similar variation is found in the Book of Deer, which 
has no title, but after 117 inserts Finit prologus. Item incipit 
nunc Evangelium secundum Matheum, while 118 begins the 
next page with fine capitals. Brit. Mus. Reg I B vii supports 
these, starting a new column with ornament at 1 18, before 
which there is a vacant space extending over half a column. 
MS W (through the fault of the binder) begins with 1 18 and 
the genealogy comes two leaves later. Vulgate G, supported 
by Sangallensis 49, has added before 1 1 an extra genealogy 
from Adam to Abraham, which seems drawn from Genesis and 
Luke. Not only is the statement of Wordsworth about the 
free treatment of the genealogy well supported, but on the basis 
of this evidence we may class r, with Y, Book of Deer, and Z? 
as beginning Matthew at 118, and so it is quite possible that 
in this MS also the genealogy was originally prefixed as an 
introduction. It may, however, be noted that r, has a more 
extensive ornament at 1 18 than is found in the other MSS. 
The genealogy in Luke was added still later, and much 
- more decided evidence of its original omission remains. The 
Washington MS of the Gospels (W) of the fourth century 
omits it, giving Luke 3 23 in the form found in x B L fam. 1 &e., 
but stopping with Twojp. Verse 1 of chapter 4 follows with 
projecting paragraph and preceded by slight vacant space at 
the end of the previous line, as is usual in W before a para- 
graph. There is not the slightest sign that the scribe knew of 
any omission at this point. The genealogy was surely omitted 
by the parent of W, which must be dated soon after 300 A. D. 
W is supported in this omission by minuscule 579, a 13 century 
copy of a very early uncial MS, which in Mark, Luke, and John 
shows strong affiliation with s B &c., though often having older 
so-called Western readings.” Furthermore, 579 omits all of 
verse 23, thus lacking the statement about the fatherhood of 
Joseph, which is found in W. This introduction to the genealogy 
varies much in the different families of MSS and may have 
/been originally only a gloss; but whether original or a gloss, it 
certainly determined the place for the insertion of the whole 
genealogy. Because of the somewhat awkward character of 


1 Cf. Schmidtke, Die Evangelien eines alten Unzialcodex, Leipzig, 1903. 
13* 
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this introductory phrase, when separated from the rest of the 
genealogy, it is difficult to decide whether it was an insertion 
in some ancestor of W or omitted by the parent of 579; but I 
am inclined to think the form in 579 original, and therefore 
W gives a form of text corrupted by the insertion of a gloss, 
though we must admit that the insertion was very old, far 
antedating the parent of W. 

The evidence for the original omission of the genealogy of 
Luke is probably not much strengthened by its absence in all 
the older lectionaries of Matthaei (47, 50, 51, 52, 53), though 
it is well to note that the later lectionaries have it. Matthaei 
thought that the omission was due to the fact that for a certain 
time the genealogy was not read in church; but we now see 
that the omission, if it be so styled, occurred as early as the 
third century. As the texts of the lectionaries developed to 
some extent independently of the regular Bible MSS, the failure 
in a branch of that tradition may be considered as additional 
evidence of early or original omission. 

The evidence of the sixth century Greek-Latin MS D d is 
more puzzling and has been generally disregarded. Allowing 
for some changes in transmission the text of D d gives the 
genealogy of Matthew in the place of the Luke genealogy, but 
in inverted order to agree with the Lucan form and with the 
addition of the names from Adam to Abraham, which Matthew 
did not give. Also after cexovov the two names waxep and 
ehaxeys, and after ofaa the three apacvwv, was and oxobov are 
inserted, and afwvd replaces ofa. For all these except «Avaxep8 
there is old though scanty authority in the Matthaean tradition 
of the genealogy, but not in the Lucan. The explanation of 
this peculiar combination is not far to seek. The original D d 
text omitted the Lucan genealogy, as do W and 579. Neither 
was any Lucan genealogy known in the home of the D text at 
that time (early second century?). A genealogy showing affili- 
ation to Old Latin, Old Syriac, and Ethiopic MS tradition was 
accordingly borrowed from Matthew. Later the text was super- 
ficially brought into accord with the then current Luke genealogy 


8 edaxeyn occurs later in both genealogies, so it is here only a mistake 
due to careless correction or an intrusion from the neighboring column. 
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by adopting the inverted, abbreviated form and by adding the 
names from Adam to Abraham. Either the scribe making the 
change did not fully understand the difference in the names 
from David to Joseph; or he was trying to bring his text into 
seeming accord, but at the same time to retain as mnch as 
possible of his original. D, however, shows elsewhere such 
decided likeness to the earlier portions of the W text that I 
have no hesitation in claiming the original D text as another 
authority for the omission of the Luke genealogy. Not only 
does it seem necessary to date the common ancestor of W, D, 
and 579 early in the second century, but all the later Church 
fathers, from Julius Africanus and Origen on, seem to have 
known both genealogies. On the other hand Epiphanius has 
Cerinthus and Carpocrates (early second century) refer to the 
genealogy of Matthew alone as proof that Jesus was the son 
of Joseph.? As these men were the leaders of heresies main- 
taining the purely human origin of Jesus, it is not likely that 
they would have referred to the genealogy of Matthew speci- 
fically as the proof of their contention if other genealogies had 
been current. 

Further evidence for the original omission of the Luke gene- 
alogy can be drawn from the forms of the names in the Sinaitic 
Syriac. In spite of the extremely early character of the text 
as a whole, there are names which show the influence of Greek 
mistakes, or rather of mistakes appearing in the Greek MSS 
s and B with but little if any other support; cf. Jobel (= B)'° 
against 7 of all other authorities; the interchange of A and A 
was common in Greek uncials; Sala (= s* B Eth) against 
cahpov of all others; Adam (= s* Eth) against apsadaB of all 
others. A careful study of all the names would exceed the 
limits of this paper, but the secondary character of the text is 
shown by Syriac mistakes as well as by Greek. This accords 
so ill with the rest of the text, that the genealogy seems best 
explained as a later insert. Somewhat doubtful also is the 
evidence derived from Cyril’s failure to mention the genealogy 
in his commentary on Luke. Alone this would not be a very 


9 Cf. Haer. xxx. 14. 
10 Ds" has wfyr. 
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convincing proof that the genealogy did not stand in his copy 
of the Gospel; but added to our other old evidence of omission, 
it must bear the same interpretation. 

I have reserved one piece of evidence, and that in my opinion 
by far the weightiest, because it applies equally to Matthew and 
Luke. Theodoret tells us that in the Diatessaron Tatian omitted 
the genealogies and all other passages which show that Christ 
was born of David by the-flesh."' There are two MSS of the 
Arabic Diatessaron, of which the younger, a Vatican MS, con- 
tains the genealogies as a part of the text, but the older Borgian 
MS has them added as an appendix with the title “ The Book 
of the Generation of Jesus.” This contradiction of authorities 
is a striking parallel to what seems to have been the history of 
the genealogy in Matthew. In the case of the Diatessaron the 
statement of Theodoret is sufficient to establish the true con- 
ditions. The Diatessaron originally lacked the genealogies; 
later someone added them as an appendix, so as to harmonize 
with the New Testament. The form with the genealogies in- 
serted in the text, as found in the Vatican MS, exhibits the 
work of a second harmonizer. The Latin harmony of Victor of 
Capua (Codex Fuldensis) preserves only the arrangement of 
the Diatessaron; the text is that of the Vulgate and the gene- 
alogies even are contained. However, a table of contents in 
Vulgar Latin precedes the text, and in this there is no mention 
of the genealogies, so we may assume that they are a later 
insert here also. We must further note that the Arabic Dia- 
tessaron (4 29) has Luke 3 23a, thus agreeing exactly with W in 
the amount of the Luke genealogy omitted. The conclusion that 
we reached above, viz. that the insertion of the statement about 
the fatherhood of Joseph must have antedated the immediate 
parent of W, is fully confirmed. The agreement of W and the 
Diatessaron in retaining this sentence while omitting the gene- 
alogy, is conclusive evidence that they are reproducing an 
established text form. 

On the other hand Theodoret seems entirely wrong in his 
statement that Tatian omitted all other passages which show 
that Christ was born of David by the flesh. Against this we 


11 Cf, Haer. Fab, i, 20. 
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can cite: Arabic Diatessaron 1 33 (= Luke 1 32) ‘his father 
David’; 1233 (= Matthew 9 27) ‘son of David’; 35 6 (= John 
7 42) ‘the Messiah shall come of the offspring of David, and 
from Bethlehem the village of David’; 35 18 (= Matthew 22 42) 
‘the son of David’; 39 32 (= Matthew 21 9) ‘son of David’; in 
fact all such passages naming or implying that Christ was the 
son of David appear in the MSS in the proper place. It seems 
clear that Theodoret was giving the reason why he thought the 
genealogies were omitted, and so assumed that the similar 
passages must have been omitted also. As he was wrong in 
the one case, so he probably was in the other. Tatian omitted 
the genealogies because they were not present in the MS or 
MSS of the four Gospels used by him in making the harmony. 
As the composition of the Diatessaron fell between 150 and 
180 (probably about 175), the MS or MSS which he used, 
rank among the most ancient authorities for the Gospels of 
which we have any definite information. 

This is the evidence against the genealogies so far as I have 
been able to gather it. There is perhaps too much of inference 
and too little of actual MS authority for us to consider the 
matter proved, but it affords a more natural explanation for 
the inconsistencies and omissions noted than any alternative 
explanation. The very early heresies noted by Eusebius as 
well as by Epiphanius'? might well have caused the insertion 
of genealogies in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, if other 
books or records, then extant, contained them. 


12 Cf. Haer. xxx. 14. 
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HE Latin texts of the New Testament as recently presented 

in Wordsworth and White’s edition of the Vulgate,! have 
four different forms of preface to the respective Gospels, the 
MSS. which have prologues sometimes presenting one, sometimes 
another, sometimes more than one, in various orders of arrange- 
ment. In the present discussion I shall limit myself to the 
prologues to the Fourth Gospel, and shall dismiss with the 
briefest possible mention those forms which have already been 
adequately discussed, or for other reasons throw no new light 
upon the problem of its authorship. 

The first form of prologue appears in only two codices, those 
designated H and © by W-W. Even here it is but the former 
of two alternates. It is a simple excerpt from Augustine’s 
treatise De Consensu Evangeliorum, i.4. As such we may 
designate it the Augustinian and dismiss it; for its variants 
are insignificant and Augustine himself is not employing sources 
nor reporting tradition, but only giving his own estimate of 
John as compared with the Synoptic Gospels. 

The form of prologue next in order of dismissal is by far 
the most common. It is highly interesting and important, but 
has already been discussed with remarkable scholarship and 
acumen by Corssen under the title “Monarchianische Prologe” 
in vol, xv. of Gebhardt and Harnack’s 7. uw. U. (1896, pp. 1-138). 
Corssen has demonstrated that while it accompanies many 
forms of Jerome’s translation, it is not derived from him, but 
is a survival of the older period. He shows that the group of 
four prologues of this type presuppose a different order of the 


1 Referred to hereinafter as W-W. 
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Gospels in the canon from Jerome’s, They further exhibit a 
Monarchian doctrine of the person of Christ which in Jerome’s 
time had become antiquated and heretical, and in particular the 
prologue to the Fourth Gospel presents material independently 
traceable to an older source through no less than ten authorities 
including Augustine. Most of these are independent, several 
older than Jerome; and they refer the data explicitly to an 
ancient Historia ecclesiastica, which must have had written form 
to account for the coincidence in language of the excerptors. 
According to Corssen this Historia, probably current in the 
form of a prologue or argumentum, reflected still the contro- 
versies of the close of the second century on the canonicity of 
John. He dates the Historia accordingly in its primitive form, 
which he reproduces from the ten excerptors, no later than 
the first quarter of the third century, when Roman orthodoxy 
was still of a decidedly Monarchian type. If I am not mistaken, 
evidence could be added from Epiphanius,? as an eleventh 
excerptor, connecting some of the data with Hippolytus, the 
defender of the Johannine writings against Caius ca. 207 A.D. 
But 1 will not delay longer with this form of prologue, which 
with Corssen we may designate the Monarchian. 

The third form of prologue is found in three codices desig- 
nated by W-W H, 9,3 and Benedictus. It might be dismissed 
as promptly as the first, but for its occurrence also in briefer 
recension in a fourth, the so-called Codex Toletanus, of which 
we have presently to speak more at length. Apart from this 
it would not detain us; for in the longer recension of H® Bened. 
this prologue is purely and simply an extract from ch. ix of 
Jerome’s De Viris Illustribus. Not only does it transcribe the 
whole chapter almost unchanged and quite without regard to 
the fact that the later paragraphs are inappropriate, seeing 
they relate to the Epistles and Revelation and the death and 
burial of John; it does not even omit Jerome’s promise to his 
readers to discuss the subject of John the Elder and the two 
tombs at Ephesus when he shall reach in order the name of 
Papias. This description of course was never written for any 

2 Haer. li. 2 and 12. 

3 In H®@ as the alternate to the Augustinian. 
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other work than the De Vir. Ill. Indeed Cod. © is quite honest 
in its borrowing, and gives the extract the plain title Inep 
pref hieronimi prb in iohn. Only this heading has had the 
misfortune to lose its place. It now stands over the extract 
from Augustine which in 9 precedes that from Jerome. Whatever, 
then, may be true of T’s shorter recension, the longer, that 
of HO Bened., certainly rests upon Jerome. Its variations, of 
which only one, to be discussed hereafter, has any importance, 
give no indication of acquaintance with any outside source. 
We are therefore fully justified in designating this prologue 
—at least in its longer form—by the title © has given it: 
“préf hieronimi” = Prologue of Jerome. That Jerome himself 
employs the Historia Ecclesiastica has been shown by Corssen. 

The fourth and last form of prologue is given by W-W as 
appearing in only one codex (apart from T which must again 
be temporarily set aside). This MS. is the so-called Codex 
Reginae Suetiae, or Reginensis, a Vatican Vulgate MS. of 
the ninth century, catalogued as Alex. Nr. 14 and edited by 
Cardinal I. M. Thomasius (Opp. 1, ‘p. 344, Romae 1747). But 
the limitation of W-W is due to oversight. Corssen, whom 
W-W do not mention, had givea in the work above cited the 
collation of this prologue from another MS. in the Royal Public 
Library at Stuttgart (fol. 44), Stuttgartensis, as I shall call 
this MS., presents the same text as Reginensis, with three 
slight variations to be considered later. The form of prologue 
here represented we may designate the Graeco-Latin; for it 
gives clear evidence, at least in the first part, of translation 
from some Greek original. It is that which possesses for us 
at present the most vital interest; for while confessedly com- 
posite, corrupt and legendary, it professes to give the testimony 
of the EHxegeses* of Papias to the publication of the Gospel 
by John himself “while yet in the body.” Moreover Clemen’s 
Entstehung des Johannesevangeliums, 1912, a work of the fore- 
most rank, now proposes to accept the statement after due 
allowance for errors of translation and transcription. Clemen 
does not himself admit the Johannine authorship of the Gospel, 


4 The texts vary between "E€jyyois and "Eéyyjoes. As a matter of con- 
venience only we employ the title Hwegeses. 
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but he holds that Papias did; and that he so testified in his | 
Exegeses. If so, we have in this single clause of a rare Latin 

prologue a testimony outweighing in importance all the rest 

of the external evidence for the Fourth Gospel put together. 

But it is time we returned to T and its alleged extract from 

Papias. 

Codex T is a Spanish MS. of the tenth century of some- 
what mixed descent. According to Burkitt it contains “not a 
few Old Latin readings.” Like codd. H, 0, and Bened. it has 
more than one prologue to John, placing first the common or 
Monarchian, under the title: Incipit Praefatio 34 evangelii 
scum Iohannem. After this prologue follows another with the 
heading “Incipit Prologus Secundus,” whose peculiarities we 
have now to consider. The first two-thirds of this second 
prologue of T (T2*) are parallel to the first part of the chapter 
of De Vir. Ill. which in H © Bened. constitutes the prologue ‘of 
Jerome. The last third (T2) is parallel to the prologue of 
the fourth form—-that of Regin. and Stuttg. According to Burkitt 
this singular combination is not due to conflation. He denies 
that the scribe of T has merely attached the Graeco-Latin 
prologue after the pertinent part of the Hieronymian, and alleges 
as the true explanation of the phenomena that the second 
prologue of T represents the original source from which both 
Jerome and Regin. have drawn. Jerome, says Burkitt, has 
used its first two-thirds (= T 2+) for what he has to say about 
John’s relation to the Gospel; Regin. has used its last third 
(=T2>) as a separate argumentum. This view is presented 
by Burkitt in an Excursus entitled “The Prologue to St. John 
in Codex Toletanus” appended to his Two Lectures on the 
Gospels.> It is based on a comparison of the prologue with its 
two parallels, in which the differences from T (changes and 
additions as Burkitt considers them) are marked by italics, and 
omissions by A ~. His conclusion is that the second prologue 
of T “gives the earliest form known to us of a very remarkable 
theory of the origin of the Fourth Gospel”. To judge of the 
value of this conclusion we must reproduce Burkitt’s comparison, 
placing the texts for greater convenience in parallel columns, 

5 Macmillan, 1901, p. 90. 
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and adding to the text of Cod. Regin. in [] the variant readings 


of Cod. Stuttg. 


For Burkitt, in exclusive dependence on W-W, 


overlooks Corssen’s additional MS. It should be observed that 
in Codex Toletanus there is no division, T2> being linked to 


T2* by a simple igitur. 


Tolet. 


Tohannes apostolus, quem Domi- 
nus Iesus amavit plurimum, novis- 
simus omnium scripsit hoc Evange- 
lium, postulantibus Asiae episcopis, 
adversus Cerinthum aliosque haere- 
ticos et maxime tunc Ebionitarum 
dogma consurgens, qui asserunt 
stultitiae suae pravitate — sic enim 
Ebionitae appellantur — Christum 
antequam de Maria nasceretur non 
fuisse, nec natum ante saecula a 
Deo Patre. Unde etiam compulsus 
est divinam eius a Patre nativitatem 
dicere. 

Sed et aliam causam conscripti 
huius Evangelii ferunt: quia, cum 
legisset Matthei, Marci, et Lucae 
de Evangelio volumina, probaverit 
quidem textum historiae et vera 
eos dixisse firmayerit, sed unius 
tantum anni in quo et passus est 
post carcerem Johannis historiam 
texuisse. Praetermisso itaque anno 
cuius acta a tribus exposita fuerint, 
superioris temporis antequam Io- 
hannes clauderetur in carcere gesta 
narravit, sicut _manifestum 
poterit his qui quattuor Evangelio- 
rum volumine legerint diligenter. 


esse 


Jerome. 


Tohannes apostolus quem A Jesus 
amabat plurimum, filius Zebedei et 
frater Jacobi apostoli quem Herodes 
post passionem Domini decollaverat, 
novissimus omnium scripsit A Evan- 
gelium, rogatus ab Asiae episcopis, 
adversus Cerinthum aliosque haere- 
ticos et maxime tune Ebionitarum 
dogma consurgens, qui adseruntA 
A Christum ante A Mariam A non 
fuisse A A. Unde etiam conpulsus 
est et divinam eius A nativitatem 
edicere. 


Sed et aliam causam huius serip- 
turae ferunt: quod, cum legisset 
Matthei, Marci A Lucae volumina, 
probaverit quidem textum historiae 
A vera eos dixisse firmaverit, sed 
unius tantum anni in quo et passus 
est post carcerem Iohannis _histo- 
riam texuisse. Praetermisso itaque 
anno cuius acta a tribus exposita 
fuerant, superioris temporis ante- 
quam Johannes clauderetur in car- 
cerem gesta narravit, sicut mani- 
festum esse poterit his qui diligenter 
quattuor Eyvangeliorum volumina 
legerint. Quae res et diupwriay quae 
videtur Iohannis esse cum ceteris 
tollit. 


To the comparison thus instituted Burkitt adds as his only 
comment :— 


“TI feel thoroughly convinced that St. Jerome has borrowed from 
the document now represented to us by the prologue in Codex Tole- 
tanus, and not vice versa. There are just the stylistic alterations that 
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a rapid and practised pen would make in borrowing a document for 

incorporation in a Biographical Dictionary. The awkward sentences 

in lines 5, 6 and 10 (here lines 3, 4, 10) of the prologue are curtailed, 
while fresh, though rather commonplace information is inserted in con- 
venient places, such as the first sentence.” 

Against this inference of dependence by Jerome, based ex- 
clusively on the internal evidence, we must set: (1) the uni- 
versal rule that where a reading occurs compounded of two 
factors each of which is separately attested it is the compound 
and not the factors which is derived, (2) the composite character 
of T, which as Burkitt himself declares has “not a few Old 
Latin readings”; (3) the analogy of the other three codices H, 0, 
and Benedictus which unmistakably (and in one case avowedly) 
depend on Jerome. 

But the real explanation of the omissions and variations of 
T will become apparent from a comparison of the variations 
of H © Bened. from their acknowledged source. Only one differs 
from the ordinary trifling transcriptional variation, and this 
exception occurs only in H 9, not in Bened. Its nature is at 
once so amusing and so instructive on the point at issue that 
I must once more resort to the ‘deadly parallel’. 


Jerome. | 6 [H}. 


Tohannes apostolus quem Jesus | Johannes apostolus quem Iesus 
amabat plurimum, filius Zebedei et | amavit plurimum, filius Zebedei A 
frater Iacobi apostoli quem Hero- | frater Iacobi apostoli qui aarrat 
des post passionem Domini de- | Iohannem Baptistam ab Herode de- 
collaverat novissimus omnium scrip- | collatum fuisse [H fuisset] novissi- 
sit &e.. mum omnium scripsit &e. 


The scribe of the H © archetype in attempting to correct 
what he took to be a blunder of his authority has piled up 
such a monument of nonsense as rarely breaks the monotony 
of the textual critic’s road. Not recognizing Agrippa I. of 
Acts 121 under the name “Herodes,” he informs us gravely 
that the Fourth Gospel makes Herod the murderer of the 
Baptist. Now it so happens that the clause of Jerome thus 
murdered by the overwise transcriber is the same clause which 
Burkitt relies on to prove that Jerome is here adding to the 
archetype of T, not T omitting from Jerome; for there is no 
other plus of Jerome in the portion paralleled. But suppose 
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the scribe of I found this text of H 6 in his copy under its 
proper heading, Praefetio Hieronymi Presbyteri. What would 
he do when he encountered this ridiculous snarl? There are 
only three things he could do. (1) He might attempt to im- 
prove upon it, but has wisely abstained. (2) He might simply 
cut it out, since the sense does not require it. (3) He might 
possibly refer to the original to see what it did mean; but 
even then he would be most likely to cut it out, for even if 
he was more successful than his predecessors in discovering 
the real sense, he could not fail to see that for his purposes 
it was superfluous. The real explanation then is the opposite 
of Burkitt’s. Jerome has not added, but T has omitted. The 
same of course applies to all that follows “evangeliorum volu- 
mine legerint diligenter.” The whole passage down to quae 
res et Sudwviav quae videtur Johannis esse cum ceteris tollit is 
simply Jerome’s paraphrase of Eusebius’ H. £. III. xxiv, 7-13, 
the very Greek word being borrowed. But for the purposes 
of a prologue to the Gospel all that related to the Epistles - 
and Apocalypse, the two Johns in Ephesus, and all the rest 
included by H © Bened., was most unsuitable. Even a scribe, 
if he gave any consideration at all to space, would feel that it 
ought to be cut off; and in cutting it off the obvious place for 
amputation would be after “legerint diligenter.” To include 
the clause about dSvadwvia would be to raise more devils than 
one might be able to lay. 

But if the plus of Jerome is wrongly interpreted by Burkitt, 
the case with the supposed “alterations” and “curtailments” 
is still worse. It is true that T has a plus of a number of 
explanatory words and clauses such as Dominus Iesus, hoc 
evangelium stultitiae suae pravitate, sic enim Ebionitae appellan- 
tur, and nec natum ante saecula a Deo Patre; but additions of 
this sort are precisely what we should expect in the later and 
derived form (brevior lectio praeferenda). Moreover some of 
these differences (e. g. amavit for amabat, cancellation of et before 
divinam, addition of et before vera) coincide with the minute 
variations of H © Bened., a phenomenon which is proof positive 
of affinity between T and the codices which undeniably depend 
on Jerome. 
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Herewith then we may eliminate the third form of prologue, 
the Praefatio Hieronymi. The second prologue of T as a whole 
(T2) is not early, but is a typical example of conflation. The 
factors are, for T2* the source represented in H © Bened., i.e. 
De Vir. Ill. ix, with or without recomparison of Jerome. For 
T2> it is the Prologus Graeco-Latinus of Stuttg. and Regin., 
to the consideration of which we now proceed. 

One cannot but feel a sincere regret when so hopeful and 
suggestive a theory as Burkitt’s of the great antiquity and value of 
Prologus Secundus Toletani collapses. Fortunately in this case the 
antiquity and value of the portion which really concerns us, viz, 
T2>, the Graeco-Latin prologue, is not affected. Burkitt attempted 
to prove that this was older than Jerome because of its connection 
with T2*. He seems to have overlooked the fact that Harnack 


had already proved it older than Philastrius, Jerome’s older con- 
temporary. The following table exhibits the textual evidence for 
the prologue from our three authorities, the right hand column 
exhibiting the variations of Regin. (and in [] Stuttg.) from T. To 
it we append the passage from Philastrius cited by Harnack. 


Regin. [Stuttg.] 


Hoc igitur evangelium post apoca- 
lipsin scriptum manifestum et da- 
tum est ecclesiis in Asia a Iohanne 
aduc in corpore constituto sicut 
Papias nomine [heropolitanus epi- 
scopus discipulus Iohannis et carus 
in exotericis suis id est in extremis 
quinque libris retulit qui hoc evan- 
gelium Iohanne subdictante con- 
scribsit. 

Verum Archinon hereticus quum 
ab eo fuisset reprobatus eo quod 


contraria sentiset prelectus est a | 


Iohanne. hic vero scriptum vel 
epistolas ad eum pertulerat a fratri- 


les in domino nostro. amen. 





Incipit argumentum secundum 
Tohannem ~ A Evangelium Johan- 
nis ~ A manifestatum et datum 
[Stuttg. om. et datum] est ecclesiis 
“A ab Iohanne aduc in corpore con- 
stituto sicut Papias nomine Hiero- 
politanus A discipulus Iohannis ~ 
carus in exotericis A id est in ex- 
tremis quinque libris retulit A de- 
scripsit vero “A evangelium A dic- 
tante Iohanne recte. 

Verum [Stuttg. recte verum Mar- 
cion] Martion haereticus cum ab 
eo fuisset [Stuttg. esset] improbatus 


| eo quod contraria sentiebat, abiectus 
| est a Johanne. 
bus missus qui in Ponto erant fide- | 


is vero scripta vel 
epistolas ad eum pertulerat a fratri- 
bus A qui in Ponto fuerunt AN A. 
Explicit Argumentum. 


6 383-384 a.p. is the approximate date of Philastrius’ compend of 
heresies. The De Vir. Iti. appeared about ten years later. 
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Philastrius. 


(Marcion) devictus et fugatus a beato Iohanne evangelista et a 
presbyteris de civitate Ephesi Romae hance haeresim seminabat.7 


Philastrius himself had previously said: “Marcion de civitate 
Sinope urbem Romam devenit.” Harnack draws the logical 
inference that the archetype of our prologue is older. 

This conclusion of Harnack probably represents about the 
limit of our attainment along the line of textual transmission. 
The prologue of Regin., closely paralleled by Stuttg. and more 
remotely by T2>, is probably derived from some copy of the 
Old Latin of 250—350 a.p. It represents an alternate to the 
Monarchian traced by Corssen to an at least equally remote 
age, but rests (in its first paragraph) upon Greek sources, and 
(in its second) is anti-Marcionite and not Monarchian. 

Comparison of the three texts indicates that the scribe of T 
has used considerable freedom, especially in the way of addi- 
tion, as we found to be the case in T2*. At the beginning 
he has linked on to T2* with a hoc igitur and added (pro- 
bably from the Monarchian prologue which he had just copied 
as his Praefatio prima) post apocalipsin scriptum. Manifestum 
for manifestatum is probably a mere slip of the pen§, but 
Stuttg. in omitting here et datum betrays a consciousness of 
tautology, of which we must speak later. The next plus of T 
need not be an addition. Jn Asia is quite as likely to have 
been omitted by the archetype of Regin. and Stuttg. because it 
too narrowly limited the destination of the Gospel, as added | 
by T. We must leave the question open. Episcopus et [carus 
discipulus] is probably T’s addition, and gui hoc subdictante 
conscribsit is 2 manifest attempt to improve upon the awkward 
style of the parallel, while doing justice to its incomprehensible 
recte, which Stuttg. tries to connect with verwm. 

In the second paragraph reprobatus and prelectus (!) may be 
due to mere accident, like the corruption of the proper name 


7 The text and references are taken from Harnack, Chron. p. 308f. 
Corssen (T. u. U. xv., [1896] p. 115) gives the variants of the Stuttgart MS. 
(in the Royal Public Library, Stuttgart, fol. 44). 

8 Manifestum occurs just above, 1, 27. 
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(Archinon from Marcion, which has lost its initial M to the 
verum preceding). Burkitt surrenders the problem. Praelectio 
(Vorlesung) seems to him a ‘cruel and unusual form of punish- 
ment’, even for heretics. It may be, however, that T understands 
“Archinon” to have been first reproved (reprobatus) for his 
errors (eo quod contraria sentiset), and afterward “raised to 
special favor” (praelectus) by John. Philastrius is certainly 
nearer the original in rendering: devictus (é\»Aeypévos) et fuga- 
tus. In this sentence accordingly Regin. has the most authentic 
form. Stuttg. attempts a slight grammatical improvement (esset), 
and T runs wild. In the next sentence missus is doubtless T’s 
harmless addition, erant his grammatical improvement; while 
the appended phrase jideles in Domino nostro betrays its alien 
origin by its lack of agreement in case (fratribus fideles); 
or else, if fideles (lis) be taken as a mase. sing., belongs to T’s 
false conception of “Archinon.” T2» would seem thus to have 
the later, more arbitrary, form of the text, as well as the more 
transcriptionally corrupt. The Spanish scribe was at least as 
far as Candace’s eunuch from understanding what he was 
reading. 

Having thus established, so far as the data permit, the primi- 
tive text of this prologue, and having determined its date as 
not later than 383 a. D., we may give our attention with greater 
confidence to the questions now again brought before us by 
Clemen’s proposal to regard its citation from Papias as authentic. 
This involves a review of the internal evidence, to which many 
critics have already given careful attention, and first of ali of 
the judgement of Lightfoot, which Clemen takes as the basis 
of his own. It appears in Lightfoot’s well known defense of 
the Fourth Gospel against the author of Supernatural Religion. 
After citing the prologue of Regin. in the form above given 
from the text of Card. Thomasius,? Lightfoot guards himself 
against seeming to rest weight upon “a passage which contains 
such obvious anachronisms and other inaccuracies,” yet thinks 
the mention of Papias worthy of attention, and endeavors to 
account for it. In this he adopts in the main the conclusions 

9 Opp. I. p. 344, Romae 1747. Cf. Zahn’s exacter transcription in K. G., 


L, p. 898. 
14 
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previously given by Westcott in his History of the Canon as 
follows: —1° 

“The text of the fragment is evidently corrupt, and it seems to have 
been made up of fragments imperfectly put together. But the main 
fact seems certainly to be based on direct [?] knowledge of Papias’ 
book, which is rightly described (in quinque libris). The general 
tenor of the account is like that given in the Muratorian Canon.” 
The clumsy attachment of supplementary data by three 

successive vero’s (verum) is doubtless the ground of Westcott’s 
characterization of the prologue as composite. Lightfoot also 
remarks that it “seems to be made up of notices gathered from 
different sources.” Lightfoot believes, however, that the reference 
to Papias can be better explained as an authentic extract, 
perverted “by clerical errors and mistranslations,” than as mere 
legend growing out of “historical confusion.” He even thinks 
the clause “descripsit vero evangelium” might also have an 
authentic basis. Papias might have written dréypapov (“they 
wrote down”) and this have been read as first person sing., 
“T wrote down.” He would account for the silence of Eusebius 
by supposing :— 

“that Papias, having reported some saying of St. John on the 
authority of the elders, went on somewhat as follows: ‘And this accords 
with what we find in his own Gospel, which he gave to the churches 
when he was still in the body’ (@ é r@ ccpart xaberrdros).” 

A mere obiter dictum of this kind in Papias Lightfoot thinks 
might have escaped the notice of Eusebius. The silence of 
Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and the other defenders of the apostolicity 
of the Gospel against Gaius and the Alogi he does not consider. 

Zahn agrees with Westcott and Lightfoot in making the 
distinction between possibly authentic and plainly legendary 
material after the reference to the five books of Papias, dis- 
missing politely but briefly Lightfoot’s rather fanciful explana- 
tion of the statement that. Papias was the amanuensis of the 
Gospel. In his Forschungen, vi. p. 127, n.1 he characterizes 
this as “pure fable”, pointing out that it does not even claim 
to be derived from Papias. It is drawn, however, from Greek 
sources; for it appears independently in a Greek prologue cited 


10 Ed. 6 (1889), p.77, note 1. 
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by Corderius.!t Lightfoot’s inference of a Greek original from 
aduc in corpore constituto (= én & 76 ooépar xaberra@ros) is thus 
confirmed as regards the portion relating to Papias. Zahn 
would extend the proof to that relating to Marcion, regarding 
scripta vel epistolas as a double rendering of ypdéppara, and a 
fratribus gui in Ponto fwerunt as an awkward rendering of 
mapa tov ev IIévtp ddeApov. He leaves undecided the possibility 
suggested by Corssen of a derivation from Prochorus of the 
statement concerning the dictation of the Gospel to Papias. 
Prochorus’ Acts of John twice aver (Zahn: Acta Joannis 155.9 
and 16) that John dictated the Gospel while standing (kai 
Kata akoAovPiay Aourdv Eheyev wdvta ovTws éorws). Recte, then, at 
which T and Stuttg. seem not unnaturally to have stumbled, 
would be a rendering of éo7ds. 
Harnack !? agrees with Zahn that the prologue “is certainly 
translated from the Greek”, and in rejecting as not even 
claiming authority the clause descripsit vero &c. He also agrees 
with his predecessors Lightfoot and Zahn, that the clause id 
est in extremis is a mere explanatory addition of the Latin 
translator attached to the corruption exotericis for exegeticis. 
But Harnack cannot admit the authenticity of the fragment 
in its present form, because to say that John’s Gospel was 
“published and given out to the churches by John (ab Iohanne) 
while still in the body” would be nonsense; no one maintaining 
that it was done “by John” after his death, but only (as might 
seem to be implied in Jn. 2124) that it had been done (by 
others) after his death. This would require Johanne .... con- 
stituto, not ab Iohanne .... constituto. Harnack is therefore 
prepared to admit the possible authenticity of the utterance, 
on condition that the preposition ab be omitted. Even so, 
however, he would consider the silence of Eusebius to be 
“suspicious,” Lightfoot to the contrary notwithstanding. For 
Eusebius, who reported what he found in Papias regarding 
Matthew and Mark, could hardly have passed it over. 
Harnack’s distinction is grammatically correct, but his in- 


11 Catena in S. Joann.: Antwerp. 1630. Cf. Harmer-Lightfoot, Apost. 
Fathers, 1891, p. 524, 
12 Chron. p. 664 f. 
14* 
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ferences are unwarranted. We have no right to assume that 
the testimony had reference only to the date and not to the 
agency of the transaction. As Zahn points out, referring to 
Mt. 27 63 as a parallel, the use of the preposition does imply, 
by its assertion of John’s personal agency, the disposition in 
some quarter to regard John’s relation to the publication as 
indirect, or at least the possibility of so regarding it. Here, 
and here alone, is there ground for Westcott’s remark (quite 
too sweeping in its form): “The general tenor of the account 
is like that given in the Muratorian Canon.” Harnack’s 
proposal to emend, accordingly, has value only as calling 
attention to the distinctive feature of the extract, if such it be. 

In view of Lightfoot’s wariness of attributing to Papias an 
utterance which could not fail to catch the eye of Eusebius, 
and the wariness of his successors, including even “defenders” 
such as Badham and Zahu, to adopt Lightfoot’s conjecture 
in aid of the clause: descripsit vero evangelium dictante Iohanne 
recte, it is somewhat unexpected to find Clemen in 1912 adopt- 
ing not only Lightfoot’s explanation of how the clause really 
attributed to Papias might have been contained in the Eze- 


geses, but even that of the “pure fable”, as Zahn calls it, 
which follows. In Clemen’s judgment “Papias might very well 
‘make a statement of this kind about the Gospel, without either 
Irenaeus or Eusebius having occasion to repeat it”.13 

In first mentioning Clemen’s verdict we characterized the 
testimony he finds in our prologue as “outweighing in import- 
ance all the rest of the external evidence for the Fourth 


Gospel put together.” This may seem at first sight an extra- 


vagant estimate. But consider what is alleged. Not mere 
employment, such as Eusebius credibly attributes to Papias in 
the case of the First Epistle, and such as the present writer 
concurs with many other critics in attributing to Papias with 

13 Diese Erklirung (Lightfoot’s) ist wahrscheinlicher, als die von 
Corssen und Badham, die meinen, Papias sei durch eine Verwechselung 
mit Prochorus, dem die Abfassung eines Lebens des Johannes zugeschrieben 
wird, hier hereingekommen. Eine solche Angabe iiber das Evangelium 
konnte Papias auch sehr wohl machen, ohne daf Irenaeus und Eusebius 


Veranlassung hatten, sie zu wiederholen. Entstehung des Johannes- 
evangeliums, Halle, 1912, p. 375. 
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respect to some form of the Gospel also. We are dealing 
here with direct, downright assertion. Papias will have made 
explicit affirmation on the supreme point at issue in all the 
long controversy over the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel which raged at Rome between 175 and 225 a.p. And 
however slight the value the modern critic may attribute to 
Papias’ testimony, advocates such as Proclus, the Muratorianum, 
Irenaeus, and Hippolytus were very far from despising it. 
Can all these have overlooked the statement? The argument 
from the silence of Eusebius, bound by his promise to relate 
all that he found in the earliest writers concerning the origin 
of the Gospels, and more than willing to relate anything 
confirmatory of the Johannine authorship, is so strong as to 
make Harnack reject the statement in toto and even Light- 
foot and Zahn hesitate to appeal to it, even after conjectural 
emendation. And wholly independent of Eusebius’ silence is 
the silence of all the participants in the Alogistic controversy, 
not one of whom on either side betrays the consciousness that 
a close disciple of John (as Irenaeus esteems him) had put 
the whole question out of court by his explicit and authori- 
tative statement. 

If, then, our prologue really contains an authentic testimony 
of Papias to the Fourth Gospel its importance even for our 
own time cannot be minimized. It will imply the currency 
in Asia early in the second century of this Gospel, including 
the appendix with its covert suggestion of Johannine authorship 
(21 19-24). And this suggestion, however non-committal, has 
always proved plain enough for the purpose in view. Jf this 
is Papias’ testimony regarding the Fourth Gospel the ab 
Tohanne will have to be understood with reference to Jn. 21 24, 
as Zahn says. Clemen will find few converts even among 
moderns to his idea that Papias’ testimony is a quantité 
négligeable. But it is not on this ground that we deny the 
possibility of such a statement having stood in the Evegeses. 
The difficulty is first and foremost (1) that neither Papias nor 
any of his contemporaries, down to and inclusive of Justin 
Martyr, treat the Fourth Gospel with anything approaching 
the respect they pay to Gospels esteemed apostolic, or betray 
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in any manner the idea of its authorship which forms the 
culminating statement of the appendix. But over and above 
this is (2) the importance which testimony such as this from 
Papias would have had to defenders such as Irenaeus, 
Proclus, Hippolytus, and the author of the Muratorianum. 
That importance is so great that we cannot agree with 
Clemen that neither these nor Eusebius “would have occasion 
to repeat it.” 

We have, then, a dead-lock between those who think it 
possible that the statement reported by our, prologue or some- 
thing like it could have stood in the Hxegeses, and those who 
think it impossible. A new way must be struck out. But first 
of all let us define such reasonable concession as may properly 
be expected from each side. On the one side something of 
this nature must have stood in Papias. At least the clause 
which actually purports to quote his Hxegeses cannot be a pure 
figment of the imagination. Back of the Latin transcribers, 
whose mutilation of the title of Papias’ book proves their 
ignorance of it, is some Greek prologue or subscription so early 
as to be well within the period when the battle over the 
authorship of the writings attributed to John (a controversy 
carried on in Greek) was still a recent thing, and Papias was 
far from unknown. It must have contained a statement of 
his capable of transformation into that of our Prologue. 

Reciprocally the difficulty must also be admitted—to a cer- 
tain extent it is admitted—of accounting for the silence of 
all the early defenders of the Gospel, if Papias’ testimony had 
anything like the form proposed by modern defenders. Is it 
possible to find an explanation which solves both difficulties 
together? Closer scrutiny of the text is our only resource. 

The composite character of our prologue is the characteristic 
most universally insisted upon by all who attach any value to 
it whatever. Lightfoot and Clemen are alone in the attempt 
to trace the clause “descripsit vero evangelium dictante Iohanne 
recte” to anything in Papias; and even they regard it as only 
a mistaken inference. It was probably part of. the Greek 
argumentum, but whether an element of its original form, or 
a later attachment would be hard to say. The looseness of 
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the connection (vero) favors the latter. But did the Greek 
argumentum include the second, anti-Marcionite paragraph? 

This paragraph with its “anachronisms and other inaccura- 
cies” about Marcion and John is naturally rejected by all critics 
as worthless. Still we may reasonably be asked for some 
possible explanation of its origin before we reject it. As afford- 
ing such a possibility I have two parallels to submit, the first 
of which relates to the scriptum vel epistolas:— 


Regin. 
Verum 
haereticus .... ab- 
iectus est a Iohanne. 
Is vero scripta vel 
epistolas ad 
pertulerat a fratri- 
bus qui in Ponto 


Martion | 


| moa cum ipso, postquam in haeresim ... 


Tert. Adv. Marcion iv, 3. 4. 


Sed enim Marcion nactus epistulam .... conniti- 
tur ad destruendum statum eorum evangeliorum 


| quae propria et sub apostolorum nomine (7. e. John 
| and Matthew) eduntur .. 
eum | 


- et pecuniam in primo 
calore fidei catholicae ecclesiae contulit, protectam 
. descivit. 


| Quid nune si. negaverint Marcionitae primam apud 


fuerunt. 


nos fidem. eius adversus epistulam quoque ipsius? 
Quid si nec epistulam agnoverint? 


The passage from Tertullian with its perplexing reference 
to “letters” which Marcion had brought with him from Pontus, 
when he fell into heresy and was “cast out” from the church 
together with his money, seems to me a possible source for the 


reference of our prologue. It is true that Tertullian is refer- 
ring to two different letters, one our own Galatians (in Marcion’s 
recension), the other apparently a composition of Marcion’s 
own, and that he clearly describes the former (in words above 
indicated by ...) as “epistulam Pauli ad Galatas etiam ipsos 
apostolos suggillantis”. But a medieval scribe may be forgiven 
for not recognizing our canonical Epistle when described as 
one which Marcion had “happened upon”, and one wherein 
Paul “reviled (literally ‘smote in the eye’) the very apostles 
themselves”. That he should be at a loss regarding a document 
described in such extraordinary terms and finding, immediately 
after, Tertullian proceeding to speak of a letter of Marcion’s 
own, not otherwise known, should exhibit his perplexity in the 
dubious phrase scriptum (scripta) vel epistolas, seems a possible 
explanation of the curious final clause of our prologue. Zahn’s 
proposal to regard scripta vel epistolas as a double rendering 
of the very common term ypdypara will then be superfluous. 
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Greater uncertainty attends the clause preceding. Here two 
questions arise: (1) How comes the discomfiture of Marcion 
to be attributed to John? (2) Why is his heresy referred to 
in such curiously mild terms as “eo quod contraria sentiebat” 
(var. 1. sentiset)? Such mildness almost excuses 'T’s false notion 
of a conversion of the heretic from his errors. 

A further parallel from the same context of Tertullian may 
afford some light. As regards (1) we observe that in the con- 
text of the passage just cited it is primarily the Gospel of 
John which Tertullian is defending against Marcion, Luke, 
he maintains, must be dependent on “John and Matthew, who 
first instil faith, whilst Luke and Mark renew it afterward”. 
Paul, Luke’s master, says Tertullian, sought correction of his 
gospel from the ‘Pillars’; but Marcion rejects these primary, 
apostolic sources, and censured eyen the apostles themselves, 
in favor of a secondary non-apostolic Gospel, which he alters 
to suit his own ideas. Tertullian had just before (IIT, 8) 
appealed to II Jn. 7 as proof that (prophetically) the Apostle 
John had on the contrary censured Marcion as an ‘Anti- 
Christ’. 

As regards question (2) the phrase improbare (or, reprobare) 
quia contraria sentiebat is quite Tertullianesque, and is re- 
peatedly applied (in substance) to Marcion’s arbitrary rejection 
of the elements of the catholic canon.!4 We encounter it in 
the very next paragraph but one of the Adv. Marcion. (iv. 6). 
Only, here the sense is the opposite. Marcion’s rejections were 
of “everything that was contrary to his own opinion.” I can- 
not resist the impression that so arbitrary a reason for radical 
action must originally have been attributed to the heretic 
rather than to the Apostle. I therefore suggest with all due 
reserve that the original participle may have been active and 
not passive, reprobans (var. improbans), not reprobatus. Motives 
similar to those acknowledged in the 7ikkwné Sopherim, would 
easily account for the change. If scribes could alter Gen. 18 22 
from “The Lord yet stood before Abraham” to “Abraham yet 
stood before the Lord,” because it was more respectful, an 
original reprobans in the clause Verum Marcion haereticus 

14 E. g. De Carn. 2; Praeser. 30. 
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reprobans (sc. evang. Ioannis) eo quod contraria sentiebat, 
abjectus est a Iohanne, might be changed to reprobatus. Un- 
changed the clause would express Tertullian’s essential meaning 
very tersely and epigrammatically: Marcion the heretic, who 
rejects John’s Gospel merely because it does not agree with 
his own opinion, has himself been rejected by John (i. e. in 
his Epistle). 

Tertullian’s mention of Marcion’s “letters” and declaration 
that the presumption of the heretic in rejecting John is more 
than offset by John’s (prophetic) rejection of him, are adduced 
as possibly accounting for the “fabulous” and “anachronistic” 
second paragraph of the prologue. The coincidences may be 
illusive. If so, we can only follow our predecessors in dropping 
the whole paragraph into the general limbo of medieval fable. 
I must leave also to better linguists than myself the question 
whether this paragraph affords any real evidence of translation 
from the Greek. In any event the separation of it from the 
statements relating to Papias, insisted on by all who maintain 
the value of these, is amply justified. 

We come thus at last to the real point of burning interest, 
the question what authority—if any—lies back of the statement 
that Papias declared the Fourth Gospel to have been given 
out “by John during his life-time.” 

Our first question is of necessity as to the meaning. Does 
manifestatum (var. manifestum) mean “published”? Lightfoot 
so renders it, and it seems to be taken in this sense by Stuttg., 
which thereupon cancels et datum; for the two additional words 
will then be superfluous. But so far as I am able to learn 
there is no other example known where manifestare takes the 
place of edere. It is the proper synonym of ‘revelare’ (azo- 
xadizreav), and applies to things hidden and ‘brought to light’. 
As applied to a canonical book the natural sense would be 
“revealed by God”, and it is possible that the scribes of Regin. 
and T so understood it. But could Papias so write? Few, 
I think, will regard it as probable that he spoke of John’s 
Gospel as “revealed,” while employing ordinary terms (ovvé- 
ypawe, éypaye) for Matthew and Mark. But since it is uni- 
yersally recognized that this part of the prologue at least has 
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been translated from the Greek, let us retranslate. Retrans- 
lation makes it doubly difficult to take the sense “was published”; 
for it will anticipate the succeeding words: et datum est ecclesiis 
(T: + Asiae). So far as I can see the translation must run: 
&€50n Kat 2&60y, the very tautology in aggravated form which 
Stuttg. seeks to avoid by dropping ef datum. No alternative, 
then, remains but to take the ordinary, natural sense of mani- 
festare = revelare, the common equivalent of droxadtrrev in 
ecclesiastical Latin. We shall then render: daexadipOy kal 
&edd0n tais exxAnoias (tais &v “Aoiz). Is not the single solution 
of our two-fold difficulty already apparent? This statement 
cannot refer to the Gospel. It can only refer to the Revelation 
of John. If attached as a note in any MS. it must have stood 
between the two, and while intended as an epilogue to Re- 
velation, was transcribed as a prologue to the Gospel.15 

The superscription of Revelation has become part of our 
text. It runs: “The Revelation of Jesus Christ which God 
gave unto him to show unto his servants, and he sent it by 
his angel unto his servant John.” The text proper proceeds: 
“John to the seven churches which are in Asia.” The corre- 
sponding statement suitable for an epilogue would be precisely 
in the form of our prologue. Now as the Monarchian pro- 
logues and T inform us, Revelation was understood to have 
been written first, and in the ‘Instrumentum Johanneum’ it 
may have often stood before the Gospel. Even if always in 
the other order, the two writings were certainly in some texts 
adjacent, so that a note intended as a suffix to the one might 
easily be mistaken for a prefix to the other, or conversely. 

Is there then any intrinsic improbability that Papias should 
have testified that the Apocalypse was “revealed” to John and 
given out by him to the churches (of Asia)? Quite the con- 
trary. Difficult or impossible as such a supposition would be 
regarding the Gospel, regarding Revelation it not only corre- 


1 A similar supposition has been made to account for the curious 
title mpds mdpGovs attached in some MSS. to the Epistles of John. It has 
been understood as a corruption of mpds rapéévous, and the latter accounted 
for as the superscription of Second Jn, (II Jn. 1) taken by mistake as 
a subscript to First John. 
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sponds to the statements of Justin and Irenaeus, both of whom 
used Papias, but is (in substance) explicitly attested by Andreas 
of Caesarea, who states in so many words that Papias testified 
to the d&émorov of Revelation. Moreover this testimony of 
Papias is most likely to have stood in the latter part of his 
Exegeses, where the writer especially dealt with eschatology, 
if we may judge from the extracts in Irenaeus. Our prologue, 
it is true, speaks only of the “five” books of Papias, but in a 
reference the numeral ¢ is more likely to have been originally 
intended as ordinal than cardinal. 

But the “distinctive feature” of the statement is that John’s 
action was “while yet in the body” (é & owpat xaBeoréros). 
Why add this? Is not Zahn justified in saying that this can 
only be a denial of such posthumous editing as seems to be 
suggested by Jn. 2124? Does it not recall the Muratorian 
Canon? We will admit that it does. We will further grant 
to Zahn against Harnack that the clause is by no means 
otiose, but contains the very kernel of the contention. Still 
it may apply quite as well to Revelation as to the Gospel. 
Dispute about the boldly asserted authorship of Revelation 
antedates dispute about the cautiously suggested claims of the 
Gospel. Its defenders were Papias, Justin, and Melito, the 
latest writirg about 168 a.p. And in both cases the obstacle 
was the same. In order to maintain the authenticity of either 
book some account would have to be taken of the primitive 
tradition, corroborated by Mk. 10 35-40, and by early calendars 
of martyrdoms, that “John the son of Zebedee was killed by 
the Jews”; for the evidence is now too strong to be resisted 
that Papias himself reported this tradition. The form of state- 
ment, irs rv “lovato, probably implied originally (i. e. in the 
mouth of Papias’ informants, Palestinian “elders”, as I take 
it, among whom both the Apostle and his namesake the Elder 
John had lived) a martyrdom while “the Jews” were still a 
political body. At all events some of the early defenders of 
Revelation might naturally be expected to adopt this early 
date for John’s martyrdom—in point of fact we know that 
some did. The authenticity (égémerov) of the book would then 
require either (1) a very early date, or else (2) some theory 
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of posthumous publication. The former course (1) is actually 
taken by the Muratorianum, which makes the seven letters of 
John to the churches of Asia precede the letters of Paul.16 
This is in line with the multitude of later authorities begin- 
ning with Tertullian, who date the imprisonment and release 
of John under Claudius and Nero (!) though whether through 
pure blunder, or in part because of traditions of John’s early 
martyrdom, we cannot say. The latter course (2) would be 
naturally suggested by the very nature and structure of the 
book, which every Greek reader would inevitably recognize as 
a translation in at least its central portion, even if he did not 
recognize that this central mass is utterly unrelated to the 
introductory letters to the churches of Asia, cc. 1-3, and the 
epilogue 228-21. Nevertheless evidence of actual recourse to 
such a theory of posthumous authorship, patent as it is in 
Jn. 2119-24 with respect to the Gospel, is lacking in respect 
to Revelation. 

Fortunately it is not needed. What is required to account 
for the assertion that John saw the vision and gave it out to 
the churches to which it was addressed “while yet in the body” 
is not the actuality but only the potentiality of the converse 
proposition. And this, as we have seen, is present in the very 
form and phraseology of the book which fairly invites the 
supposition that its vaguely defined sojourn of John in Patmos 
was not in the body but only “in the Spirit” (1 10). 

Papias, however, while accepting the martyrdom, and yet 
certainly a defender of Revelation, can have followed neither 
of the two harmonistic expedients thus far suggested. He 
cannot have dated Revelation early; for we have the definite 
statement in Irenaeus that “the vision was seen almost in our 
own time, in the end of the reign of Domitian,”!7 a statement 
quite generally (and very reasonably) regarded as derived from 
Papias himself; for it not only occurs in the midst of the 
“traditions of the elders” usually admitted to be drawn from 
Papias, but is given as from “the men who saw John face to 


16 Paulus, sequens praedecessoris sui Johannis ordinem, nonnisi nomi- 
natim septem ecclesiis scribat, 
17 Hacr. V. xxx, 3, 
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face.” Moreover it would be far more natural for Papias than 
for Irenaeus to use the phrase “almost in our own time” of 
a date ca. 93-96 a.p. But even were direct dependence here 
not admitted, Irenaeus cannot have been on this point at odds 
with his own chief authority. For not only does this date 
(93-95 a. D.) coincide with the best results of modern criticism,'$ 
it coincides also with that given by Epiphanius, where (in 
dependence on Hippolytus) he declares that the time of writing 
was “ninety-three years after the Lord’s conception”.19 QOb- 
viously the book was (rightly) believed in the circles dependent 
on Papias to have come into circulation at Ephesus about 
93-96 a. p.2° Tf, on the other hand, Papias had in any way 
advocated an indirect relation of Revelation to the A;ostle, 
Dionysius and Eusebius would surely have seized upon it. We 
can only accept at its full value the testimony of Andreas that 
Papias vouched for its déézrov; and if so the only possible 
reconciliation with his tradition that “John was killed by the 
Jews” was to hold that the Apostle’s fate overtook him after 
his return from Patmos (to Palestine). In other words Papias 
cannot have allowed that the residence of John in Patmos 
was any such vague and shadowy one as was suggested by the 
apocalyptic phraseology and the prevailing ignorance regarding 
it; neither could he regard John’s letters to the seven churches 
as preceding Paul’s. He held (in language very familiar to 
our ears) that John had “survived until the times of Trajan,” 
thus making room for the authenticity of Revelation. Such a 
conviction. regarding the origin of this much-disputed but to 
Papias most congenial book, and based upon it, would be 
most naturally expressed by a declaration that it had been 
“revealed and given out to the churches (of Asia) by John 
himself, while yet in the body.” An utterance of this kind 
regarding Revelation we have every reason for crediting to 
Papias, in spite of the silence of opponents of the book such 
as Eusebius. 


18 #. g. Harnack, Chron. gives 93-96 a. p. 

19 Haer. li. 33 For dvddnyw read ot\\nyw. Cf. Chapman, J. T. S. July 
1907, p. 603, and John tke Presbyter, 1911, p. 57, note. 

20 References like Rev. 213 might furnish easy clews. 
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On the other hand to make Papias a participant in the 
controversies which arose as to the authorship of the Gospel 
is an anachronism. His postdating of the martyrdom and 
endorsement of the stay in Patmos until the time of Trajan 
undoubtedly paved the way for later defenders. But the 
bringing of John from Patmos to Ephesus is a later develop- 
ment insupposable in Papias. The first trace of it is in the 
Leucian Acts of John (ca. 175). The further prolongation of 
the Apostle’s residence there to admit the writing of the Gospel 
(post Apocalipsim scriptum), with the necessary rationalizing 
away of the martyrdom into mere suffering (exile, bath of oil, 
poison cup, &c.) belong to the still later period of controversy 
inaugurated (it would seem) by the appendix. 

But I have gone too far and too fast. Mere conjecture, I 
may well be reminded, is a drug in the market. And what 
I have offered thus far is only conjecture. Let me return to 
the prologue, which we felt obliged to render: drexadvpOy Kot 
&500n tais exxAnoias (ris *Acias) tard “lwdvvov ere &v cipate Kxabe- 
aroros. We declared that if from Papias, this statement could 
only apply to Revelation and not to the Gospel. The assertion 
will certainly be challenged. We shall be asked whether any 
textual evidence exists to support it. Textual evidence for 
Revelation, I need not say, is scanty, but I will acknowledge 
that if MSS. once circulated having a subscription such as I 
have supposed to be the real source of our prologue, some 
trace of the note might be expected to survive in some quarter; 
and it is here that I must invoke the aid of critics having 
wider access than I to the textual sources. 

Until the appearance of the long deferred volume of W-W 
containing the Latin text of Revelation with its various pro- 
logues and subscriptions, I fear I have very little to present. 
Yet that little contains at all events the distinctive feature, 
the curious declaration, explicable only from the conflict of the 
traditions of John’s authorship with the preéxisting traditions 
of his death, that the work belonged to “his life-time.” On 
the last page of Tischendorf’s Editio Major, among the sub- 
scriptions to Revelation, will be found the following, taken, it 
appears, from the London polyglot: 
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“Aeth. Hic finita est visio Iohannis Abucalamsis. Amen. Quod 
est dictum: quam vidit in vita sua, visio: et scripta fuit a beato Iohanne 


evangelista dei eius.” 

I am indebted to my colleague Professor C. C. Torrey for a 
more accurate rendering of the Ethiopic, which, as the mon- 
strosity Abucalamsis (i. e. Apocalypsis) shows, is based upon 
the Arabic. Professor Torrey renders as follows: “Here is 
ended the vision of John, the Apocalypse, Amen. That is to 
say, that vision which he saw in his life-time. And it was 
written by the blessed John the evangelist of God” (i. e. AeoAdyos). 
—Did it occur to some one independently to say of this book 
as well as of the Gospel that it was the product of John’s 
life-time and not a posthumous work? Or are we really face 
to face again with the old dictum of Papias, this time applied 
as he meant it—to Revelation? 
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